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_ .. Cutting through the smog 
The age of 7 ss 
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When the skies over San Bernardino County, Calif.,-are clear, you can 
see the beautiful San Bernardino Mountains. But when air pollution 


moves in, it blots out mountain views and fouls the air residents 
Black press 
mad at 
Mandela tour 
(See page 13) 


breathe. In this setting. Sam Atwood. environmental reporter for The 
San Bernardino County Sun, wrote a series of articles. “Sftvog: The 
Silent Killer.” that won the Scripps Howard Foundation National 

| Journalism Award for Environmental Journalism (The Edward J. 

| Meeman Award). His stories detailed how pollution affects thousands 

of residents. The series offeréd solutions, from individual health strat”. 
egies to government planning. Atwood’s reporting also ignited reac- 


tion, from people who Said they were fleeing the pollution to changes 


in regional pollution policy: 





First-rate work on 
an issue vital to readers of The Sun. 
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WINNER, 1989 SCRIPPS NATIONAL 
URNALISM AWARD FOR LITERACY 


The San Antonio Light recognized illiteracy as a growing compelling story of Olivia Ramon, a 41-year-old mother who 
problem in its community, and a problem that was getting was tutored by Light reporter Jeannie Kever, a volunteer in 
worse. the Bexar County Women's Center's literacy program. 

FACT: Zhree-fourths of those unemployed in the United States 
‘ % of San Antonians are illiterate and cost taxpayers $6 billion each year in child 
ACT: One in four people in San 25% o ; . 
FACT: four} =: ‘Are Marginally Illiterate welfare and unemployment. 
Antonio - or more than 220,000 - Sa a Ree a pos ae : 

; ; go ee For its efforts, The Light was recognized in April by the 
are at least marginally illiterate. bi : OE RR ae eas 

é Seen a a Scripps Howard Foundation as the only newspaper recipient 

For the community, it's a ( - reaee eames a ) a s 

bili Se a ee es of the 1989 Charles E. Scripps National Journalism Award for 
crippling situation. For The San { , 

Eee, oe Race x Literacy for its efforts in the San Antonio rammed 
Antonio Light, it's our biggest 
challenge , ‘ FACT: The problem is not geist 
; — : ; 5 ae ¥ cs going away. But The . 
: 4 "San ¢ blic school : tS Ww age hen 
— sped aa st algae lic school students will Light is committed to 
drop out before §rac ud 101 ,; : meeting the challenge - 
Alarmed at this worsening trend, The Light armed itself. : <i : 
: ie gos : 3 as long as it takes. 
Illiteracy moved to the top of our agenda. We talked about it, 
then we took action. 
FACT: Lighty percent of persons incarcerated by the Texas 
Department of Corrections have not completed high school. 

The Light published a series of editorials and stories 

describing everything from general facts and statistics to the 


The following guided us as we approz a this issue: 


The Light will continue to publish stories on the problem 
of illiteracy. But we've also stepped up efforts to be a part of 
the solution by appointing a new educational services 
director. Through this office, we'll offer additional support to 
local schools and agencies working to combat illiteracy. 











We're proud of the reporters, editors, photographers and 
artists who participated in the award-winning project! 


Jody Becker Cary Cardwell Dave Loverude Joe Rust 
Lynnell Burkett. Mary Ann Horne Marise McDermott) — Sharon Watkins 
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ELEANOR RINGEL 
Mini-reviews of 
current films. 
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JOE MURRAY 
Tall tales and short 
stories: 


MAX McQUEEN. 
Brief reviews of 
video releases. 
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YOUR 
SERWICE: 


NEWSPAPERS 


The staff of the Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution, 16 other Cox newspapers, the 
_ Cox Washington bureau and its foreign 

correspondents. They're an important part of 

- the New York Times News Service report. 

- About 150 stories each week range from 

editorial-page commentary to prize-winning 
domestic and international reports. 








% 

Five'pther prize-winning contributors to the NYT News Service 
report, in addition to the Cox newspapers and the staff of 
The New York Times: Asahi Shimbun of Tokyo, 

Los Angeles Daily News, San Francisco Chronicle, 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 26 dailies in.11 states comprising 
The New York Times Regional Newspaper Group. 


- 





Che New York Cimes 
- Newsservice 


Edited to Fit Your Needs 





For a copy of the Cox News Service feature transmission schedule, 
or to set up a free trial, call Peggy Walsh at 212-556-1927 
or John Brewer at 800-972-3550. 
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ANDREW J. GLASS. 
Commentary on 
politics and policy. 


HOWARD 
KLEINBERG ee 
Commentary on dajly 
life at home & away. 





JIM FAIN 
Commentary on 
government. 








- Cox editors tailor 


a daily report that 
serves every section 
of your newspaper. 

It is available 

every day of 

every week from 

The New York Times | 
News Service. 
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JULY 

13-15—Alabama Press Association, Summer Convention, Orange Beach. 

15-18—INAME Mid-Year Sales Conference and Workshops, Opryland 
Hotel, Nashville. 

15-18—International Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives, 
Opryland Hotel, Nashville. 

22-24—Newspaper Literacy Conference, Sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

22-24—Texas Daily Newspaper Association, Summer Meeting, El Paso. 

26-28—National Newspaper Association, Electronic Publishing Conference 
for Newspapers, Desktop !V, Columbus, Ohio. 

26-29—-North Carolina Press Association, 117th Annual Convention, Kiawah 
Island Resort, Charleston, S.C. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—Mid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New Orleans. 
19-22—Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annual Convention. Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—Natioral Conference of Editoriai Writers/National Broadcast Editoria! 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JULY 
19—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Layout and Design Seminar, 

Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

22-25—SNPA Foundatici:1 Seminar, Editorial Page Design and Content, 
Little Rock. 

26-27—Inland Financial Management Seminar, O’Hare Marriott Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

29-8/1—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Layout, Design and Graphics, 
Roanoke, Va. 


AUGUST 

19-22—SNPA Foundation, Seminar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 
Ga. 

23-24—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 

31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 

Harrisburg. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
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About Awards 


White House photographer of the year. Cathaleen Cur- 
tiss Kozak of the Washington (D.C.) Times was named 
photographer of the year by the White House News Pho- 
tographers Association. She also took home the first-place 
award in the Feature/black and white category. 

Other first-place newspaper winners in the association’s 
annual competition were: Color feature, Presidential and 
Sports action, Rich Lipski of the Washington Post; Per- 
sonalities/black and white, John McDonnell, the Washing- 
ton Post; News, Tracy A. Woodward, the Washington 
Times; Picture story/news, Ruth Fremson, the Washing- 
ton Times; and Picture story/feature, Kevin T. Gilbert, the 
Washington Times. 








Loeb prizes. David Vise and Steve Coll of the Washing- 
ton Post won the Loeb prize for large newspapers for their 
Pulitzer Prize-winning reporting on John Shad’s manage- 
ment of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Other 
newspaper winners were Jerry Kammer, Andy Hall anda 
team at the Arizona Republic for coverage of the failed 
Lincoln Savings & Loan; Gary Belsky and Phyllis Furman 
of Crain’s New York Business for coverage of Crazy Eddie 
stores; L. Gordon Crovitz of the Wall Street Journal for 
columns accusing the government of abusing racketeering 
laws; and for deadline reporting, Kathryn Harris and Paul 
Richter of the Los Angeles Times for stories on the Time- 
Warner merger. 

Established in 1957 for the late Gerald Loeb, the $1,000 
prizes in each category are awarded by the John E. Ander- 
son Graduate School of Management at UCLA for jour- 
nalism furthering public understanding of business issues. 


Paul Miller Medallion. Jean Otto, associate editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News in Denver, is the third recipient of 
the Paul Miller Medallion at Oklahoma State University. 
In recognition of Otto’s dedication to press freedom, it 
was presented in conjunction with the Paul Miller lecture 
series recognizing prominent journalists. 
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With Reuters, you get the big picture. 


Time after time, Reuters is in the right 
place, at the right time, sending back the 
pictures that make your stories come 
alive: from exclusive views of the summit 
to compelling sports action. 

Reuters is always there because we’re 
practically everywhere, with more than 
1,200 photographers, cameramen and 
reporters in 120 bureaus all over the 
globe. 

Reuters is where you want us to be 
when it comes to the service you need, 
too. 

All our news pictures are shot in color 
And when you need individual service, 
our Washington pictures desk can com- 
municate with Reuter bureauis every- 
where. So you can have instant access to 
information, additional photos—even 
have pictures shot on demand. 

We also offer a fast and reliable desk- 
top editing terminal: The Reuter News 
Pictures Terminal. 

Call (202) 898-8410 for information. 
And subscribe to the news pictures serv- 
ice that can make a world of difference. 


The First Name In News. 








About Awards 





Program excellence competition. The American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation has announced 
the winners of its first Program Excellence Competition, 
which honors outstanding Newspaper in Education pro- 
grams. The first-piace winners were: State NIE organiza- 
tions, the Maine Press Association; Non-daily community 
newspapers, The Sentinel, Rockville, Md.; Daily newspa- 
pers under 50,000 circulation, the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Daily newspapers 50,000-100,000 circulation, The 
Gazette, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Daily newspaper 100,000- 
250,000 circulation, The Record, Hackensack, N.J.; and 
Daily newspapers over 250,000 circulation. the Star Tri- 
bune: Newspaper of the Twin Cities, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Alzheimer fellowships. The Sigma-Tau Foundation has 
given the first Alzheimer Journalism Fellowship awards. 
In the consumer press, Sandy Rovner of the Washington 
Post won a one-week fellowship to the Spoleto Festival of 
Science and Culture in Italy. In second place was Diane 
Lade of the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Sun-Sentinel. 


Kihss award for New York reporting. New York maga- 
zine political reporter Joe Klein won the 1989 Peter Kihss 
Award for Outstanding Reporting on New York City 
Government and Public Affairs. Sponsored by the Fund 
for the City of New York, the $5,000 prize is named for the 
late New York Times reporter. Klein won for 10 articles on 
the 1989 mayoral race. 


Amy awards. Syndicated coiumnist Cal Thomas took 
fifth place in the $34,000 Amy Foundation writing contest 
for a piece in the Washington (D.C.) Times and other 
papers. The $10,000 first prize went to University of 
Massachusetts at Boston professor Glenn Tinder for his 
Atlantic magazine article, “Can We Be Good Without 
God?” Among the winning 15 entries, showing how a 
biblical quotation applies to issues of public interest, were 
pieces appearing in the New York Times and Tampa Tri- 
bune. 


Worth Bingham Prize. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., News and 
Sun-Sentinel reporters Jenni Bergal and Fred Schulte won 
the $10,000 Worth Bingham Prize for 1989 for stories on 
failures in the state social welfare system. Judges said the 
papers filed lawsuits and used computer analysis to find 
thousands of cases in which the system failed the young, 
the aged and the infirm. 


Lowell Thomas travel awards. Newspaper travel editors 
and sections captured eight of 17 first-place awards in the 
1989 Lowell Thomas Travel Journalism Competition, 
judged by the University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism. The $1,000 grand award went to Minneapolis, Minn., 
Star Tribune travel editor Catherine Watson. Second- 
place prize of $500 went to former Houston Chronicle 
travel editor Mary Lu Abbott. Best travel section winners 
were the Sunday Oregonian and the Daily News of Los 
Angeles. Arkansas Democrat travel editor Griffin Smith 
Jr. won $500 for the best newspaper article on foreign 
travel. 

Other winners in the conest sponsored by the Society of 


of the Hartford Courant, Seattle Times travel editor John 
Macdonald, Rick Carroll of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and Tom Reese of the Seattle Times. 





American Travel Writers Foundation included Steve Silk - 


First catalyst award. Madelyn P. Jennings, senior vice 
president/personnel at Gannett Co. Inc., was presented 
with the Newspaper Personnel Relations Association’s 
first Catalyst Award, which recognizes human resources 
professionals who provide leadership and outstanding 
service to the newspaper industry and whose personnel 
programs reflect innovative, progressive approaches. 


C.K. Jefferson fellowship. Norma J. Livo, professor at 
the University of Colorado at Denver’s School of Educa- 
tion, has been awarded the second annual C.K. Jefferson 
Scholarship by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation at the International Circulation 
Managers Association. 

The scholarship — which recognizes an instructor of a 
Newspaper in Education course co-sponsored by a news- 
paper and a college, university or regional or state teacher 
education center — covers registration and travel 
expenses to the annual ANPA Foundation NIE confer- 
ence. 


Thoroughbred Racing Association scholarship. Ciay 
Hensley, a Cleveland, Tenn., high school athlete, journal- 
ist and artist, won the 35th annual Fred Russell-Grantland 
Rice Thoroughbred Racing Association Scholarship to 
Vanderbilt University. 

Named for the two sportswriters and Vanderbiit 
alumni, the scholarship, co-sponsored by the university, 
went to a high school graduate in the top 10% of his class 
who was on the football team, edited the school paper, 
contributed to the Cleveland (Tenn.) Daily Banner and 
who has exhibited his artwork. 


Hancock prizes. Vivian Marino of the Associated Press 
has won the John Hancock prize for news services for a 
series on personal finance. Newspaper winners include 
Johnnie L. Roberts of the Wall Street Journal for articles 
on the reliability of Dun & Bradstreet credit reports; Rick 
Atkinson and David Maraniss of the Washington Post for 
a series on the savings and loan crisis; Rebecca Smith of 
the Oakland, Calif., Tribune, also for stories on the thrift 
scandal; Bill Lazarus of the Caspar (Wyo.) Star-Tribune 
for stories on insurance regulation; and business colum- 
nist Alex Beam of the Boston Globe. The $5,000 prizes are 
awarded by John Hancock Financial Services of Boston 
for work fostering understanding of business and financial 
issues. 


George Gruner Prize. Paula Lloyd of the Clovis (Calif.) 
Independent has won the George G. Gruner Prize for 
Meritorious Public Service in Journalism for her series on 
cancer victims. 

The award, which was established in the name of former 
executive editor of the Fresno (Calif.) Bee, recognizes 
outstanding community service by newspapers in the Cen- 
tral San Joaquin Valley. 

Lloyd, who received a $500 check and a plaque, wrote 
of a cancer cluster on a single street in Clovis. She began 
her investigation at the request of a widow of one of the 
victims. 

Other finalists in the contest were David Forster, for- 
merly of the Hanford (Calif.) Sentinel, and Sarah Williams 
of the Madera (Calif.) Tribune. Both received plaques. 

The Gruner prize is administered by the Department of 
Journalism at California State University, Fresno. 
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A QUARTERLY REPORT TO NEWSPAPERS 
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ADSPACE up and running nationwide. 


Labor savings 
up to 70% reported. 


ADSPACE, the computerized 
space reservation and order 
system for advertisers and 
newspapers, took a major step 
forward in June with the conver- 
sion of the entire 125 newspaper 
AD/SAT Network. 

In addition, scores of other 
newspapers began use of the 
system which is being offered for 
a limited time at no cost to the 
papers. 

“Thus far we've seen a 60-70% 
labor savings in making our 
space reservations,” said Bob 
Cole, senior vice president and 
media director of A&S Depart- 
ment stores. “It’s doing every- 
thing we thought it would do— 
and more. It’s terrific.” 

A&S Department Stores, 
Herman's Sporting Goods, Lord 
& Taylor and Brooks Brothers 
were the first regular ADSPACE 
users. Wal-Mart, Circuit City, 
Eckerd Drugs, Elder Beerman, 
Lamonts, Sterling Jewelers, Sun- 
flower Group, Newspaper Co-op 
Network, Toys R Us and others 
are awaiting ADSPACE installa- 
tion on the newspaper side. 


Any newspaper used by an 
ADSPACE advertiser is eli- 
gible for the free ADSPACE 
software program. Just call 
toli-free 1-800/695-6565. 











AD/SAT now 
serving Canada. 


Now AD/SAT offers the same 
speed-of-light, totally reliable 
newspaper ad delivery to Canada 
as it does in the United States, 
thanks to a new reception site in 
Toronto. 

In association with MIJJO Pro- 
ductions, the Canadian site will 
primarily serve the U.S. motion 
picture industry from AD/SAT’s 
Los Angeles Transmission Cen- 
ter. Ads can be received, how- 


ever, from either NewYork or 


Los Angeles™% eres 
allow the distribution and dupli- 
cation of advertising materials to 
Canadian newspapers on a same- 
day or overnight basis. (Please 
call for rate card.) 


AD/SAT earns 
high marks in NAB poll. 


A recent Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau poll, over Sam 
McKeel’s signature, gave 
AD/SAT a 91.3% approval rating 
from Network newspapers. Re- 
sponding to: “AD/SAT is doing all 
it said it would do,’ 78.8% totally 
or mostly agreed. 

The survey, which received a 
remarkable 88.9% response 
rate, queried papers about their 
overall experience with AD/SAT, 
as well as technical competence, 
customer service, billing proce- 
dures and responsiveness to 
problems. (A copy of the survey 
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A Tale of two cities 


In Oakland, California, The Tribune has acknowledged that it is in 
financial difficulties and announced a 25% cut in personnel as well as 
other changes. The editor and president Robert Maynard has met 
with union bargaining agents asking for their cooperation. 

“They’re bleeding and are trying to patch themselves up with 
tourniquets to survive,” the administrative officer of the Northern 
California Newspaper Guild said. It will probably mean the elimina- 
tion of 26 Guild jobs, a move with which the Guild will probably go 
along, he said. “What choice do we have? The paper is hanging by its 
fingernails. If we don’t help keep the place alive, we'll lose all the 
jobs.” 

In New York City, The News is in similar peril and trying to cut 
costs and staff to stay alive. The newspaper is facing 10 of its labor 
unions united in the Allied Printing Trades Council whose contracts 
have expired and who are adamantly resisting The News’ efforts and 
threatening to strike. 

There is no air of helpfulness and cooperation as there is on the 
West Coast. This is in spite of the fact that many of the News’ 
employees can remember two strikes almost 30 years ago which were 
responsible for the closing of the Herald Tribune, Journal- 
American, World-Telegram and the Mirror. All those jobs dis- 
appeared. 


Trend toward censorship 


Symptomatic of the “growing tendency among officials and public 
that censorship is an acceptable policy,” which was the subject of last 
week’s editorial (E&P, June 30, Page 8), is the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that published opinion has no greater protection than regular 
speech under the First Amendment. This did not involve censorship, 
of course, but it reflects the increasing strictures on free speech. The 
Court, apparently, doesn’t believe we should express an opinion 
unless we can prove what we say. 

Our British colleagues have been feeling the lash of Parliament for 
what it considers “excesses” such as invusion of privacy. A committee 
of Parliament has charged that if the press doesn’t police itself 
Parliament will step in and regulate it. That might be the beginning 
of the end of Britain’s free press. 

This is more than disconcerting if we accept the “global village” 
concept (E&P, June 30, Page 31) in which other nations will adopt 
America’s notion of freedom of speech, or we will adopt theirs. 

Prof. Rodney Smolla believes there will be constant pressure for 
other countries to modify their free speech doctrines to conform more 
closely to ours, “or, alternately, for America to abandon much of its 
tradition and water down its free speech doctrines to the level famil- 
iar to the rest of the globe . 

It seems to us that free speech and free press are already in danger 
of being watered down on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Takes exception 


I take exception to the manner in 
which remarks I made at the recent 
INFE convention at Hilton Head 
were handled (E&P, June 2, P.12). 

The story made it appear as though 
I gave a speech. The comments, in 
fact, were disconnected answers to 
questions made over an almost two- 
hour period as one of four members of 
a panel on customer service. 

Some of the remarks unfortunately 
were taken out of context. While I did 
say some newsrooms were not jump- 
ing on the customer-service band- 
wagon, I also pointed out repeatedly 
that there were strong reasons for not 
doing so. Before anything else, jour- 
nalists must be concerned with First 
Amendment and societal issues, and 
how fairly and dispassionately they 
are covering the news. Unlike other 
departments of a newspaper, cus- 
tomer service often can legitimately 
take second place. 


MICHAEL J. DAVIES 
(Davies is editor, publisher and chief 


executive officer of the Hartford 
[Conn.] Courant.) 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


The Continuing Study of Newspa- 
per Reading revealed there has been 
‘“‘a moderate increase in reading time 
of newspapers to permit aftention to 
war news” but the normal reading 
habits of readers have not been 
affected. 


* * * 

Moses L. Annenberg, Philadelphia 
Inquirer publisher, was sentenced to 
three years in jail for income tax inva- 
sion. 

* * * 

Walter Winchell, radio commenta- 
tor and New York Mirror columnist, 
was sued for $1,000,000 damages by 
the National Maritime Union charg- 
ing it had been libeled by his comment 
that numerous members of the union 
were Communists. 

* * * 

More than 1,500 representatives of 
press and radio were expected at Chi- 
cago Stadium to cover Democratic 
Convention July 15. 
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Wrongly maligned 


+ Pat Young’s “Shop Talk at Thirty” 
column of the May 19 issue contains 
some inaccurate information. 

Young spends quite a while using 
the Boeing 767-X funding as some 
sort of example of how Japanese 
reporters are supposedly sharper than 
their U.S. counterparts. All he proves 
is that some reporters are sharper 
than he. I don’t know why he doesn’t 
understand this, but here goes: 

He refers to Boeing’s “7J7-X” 
project, then wonders why no Ameri- 
can reporters call it that, and why the 
Japanese call it the Boeing 777. 

Development on Boeing’s 7J7 nroj- 
ect was halted several months ago. 
The 7J7 was a prototype that had a 
different sort of jet system. 

Consider this quote from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

“But Mr. Clarkson countered that 
the 350-seat 767-X, which is bigger 
than the 767 but smaller than the 747 
jumbo jet, is of a different scale than 
the 150-seat propfan 7J7. In fact, he 
said, one of the engine casings on the 
767-X will be of roughly the same 
diameter as the body of the 7J7.” 

The 767-X which will be known as 
the 777 when it is distributed commer- 
cially, is a wide-body plane using con- 
ventional technology. 

So, you see, Mr. Young’s asser- 
tions that “Adding to the confusion, 
the Japanese newspaper took out the 





letter J and inserted the number 7” 
indicates that the only one confused 
about this whole mess is he. 

This brings new meaning to at least 
one paragraph from Mr. Young’s arti- 
cle: 

“Oops! I chuckled as I thought of 
one of I.F. Stone’s famous quips: ‘A 
typo error is the closest thing to being 
a neo-Nazi.’ ” 


DARYL GIBSON 


(Gibson is associated with the Daily 
University at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity.) 


In response 


In response to Hiley Ward’s review 
of the book, The Black Press, U.S.A. 
vy Professor Roland E. Wolseley, | 
am pleased that Editor & Publisher 
found a much neglected subject, the 
black press, worthy of prominent 
attention in its April 21 edition. 

I regret, however, to point out that 
Mr. Ward’s review, in overlooking 
monstrous shortcomings in the book, 
disappointingly abets a poorly 
researched work that resembles a 
haphazardly thrown together scrap- 
book in its content and perspective. 
The Wolseley book is filled with 
errors, omissions and distortions that 
not only mislead in a horrendous 
way — but also unfairly discredits 

(Continued on page 35) 
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stronger. 


Thousands of volunteers were 
reading aloud to children in the 
nation’s elementary schools 
today, and Western Massachu- 
setts may set a record for the 
number of mayors participating 
in the program 

President George Bush flew 
to Chicago yesterday to open 
Family Reading Challenge 1990 
by reading “The Wednesday Sur- 
prise” by Eve Bunting to 

dren in Linder Elementa 


Reaching 
Young Readers 


June 8 was the first-ever National Read Aloud Day — the kick-off of Family Reading Challenge 
1990, a nationwide program to encourage family readirg. 

Thousands of volunteers read aloud to children in elementary schools throughout the country. 
In Western Massachusetts, we think we may have set a national record. Five mayors, a U.S. Congressman 
and one of the nation’s leading read-aloud experts and authors, accepted the Union-News’ invitation 
to read aloud at some of the schools that participate in our Newspaper in Education program. 

We sent reporters and photographers to the schools, and employees from other departments 
attended the read-alouds to help coordinate the program. 


The experience was so rewarding that many of those who participated volunteered to read and 
speak in local schools as part of our Newspaper in Education program. 

We're proud of the efforts of all the people who worked together to launch the Family Reading 
Challenge in Western Massachusetts. They’ve helped us make our commitment to young readers even 


book.” as candidates for selec- 
tion as the story to be read in 
thousands of classrooms across 
the country. The children in 
West Virgmia’s Shepherdstown 
Elementary School made the 
final selection 

The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Founda- 


the sponsors of the program, 
collecting data on cerer- 


field and George 
Westfield, are participa 
Also participating i: 
Springfield mayor, 
E. Neal. 
In Western M 
public librari 
with the thre 
tion in Washington, D.C., one of di 
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By ELSIE OSTERMAN 
James Trelease had no diffi- 


National Read-Aloud effort 


culty convincing a group of sec- 
ond-graders yesterday that par- 
ents and teachers should read 
aloud to them. 

After listening to Trelease’s 
reading of “The Wedn Sur- 


§ prise” at Spr. ..gaguaiteent aaiienennt 
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Prisons can restrict writing 


Federal judge rules against inmate and San Francisco 
Chronicle; condones restrictions on prison journalist 


By M.L. Stein 


A federal judge ruled that the fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons did not violate 
the constitutional rights of either 
inmate Dannie Martin or the San 
Francisco Chronicle when it 
attempted to restrict Martin from 
writing bylined columns for the news- 
paper. 

In a 52-page decision that upheld 
BOP regulations almost to the letter, 
U.S. District Judge Charles A. Legge 
in San Francisco declared that prison- 
ers do have First Amendment rights 
but said they “must be balanced with 
their status as prisoners and with 
legitimate penological objectives.” 

Mariin and the Chronicle sued 
Warden R.H. Rison of Lompoc 
Penitentiary in California and other 
federal prison officials after Martin 
was placed in solitary confinement 
and then transferred from Lompoc 
after the Chronicle published his 
piece, “The Gulag Mentality,” which 
criticized Rison and discussed the 
possibility of violence and rioting at 
the institution. 

The judge’s overriding considera- 
tion, he made clear, was that the BOP 
should determine whether Martin’s 
articles posed a security risk or not. 

“|. . This court’s role is not that 
of a senior editor or a censor,” Legge 
wrote. “The task of running the fed- 
eral prisons has been delegated by 
Congress to the Bureau of Prisons, 
not to the courts. The Bureau has 
attempted to strike a balance between 
freedom of expression and prison 
security. This court’s function is lim- 
ited to determining whether that 
balance is consistent with the Consti- 
tution.” 

The plaintiffs’ suit alleged that two 
BOP regulations applied to Martin are 
unconstitutional. The first states that 
an inmate may not conduct a business 
while incarcerated. The second for- 
bids an inmate from receiving com- 





pensation “or anything of value for 
correspondence with the news 
media” and from “acting as a 
reporter” or publishing under a 
byline. 

Martin, 50, a convicted bank rob- 
ber, has written about 20 signed op- 
ed pieces for the Chronicle, which 
paid him from $100 to $150 for each 
one. 

Prison authorities were aware of 
Martin’s contributions to the newspa- 
per and took no action against him 
until the appearance of the Gulag arti- 
cle on June 19, 1988. 

Legge described Martin’s articles 
as “entertaining and educational. 
Some of them appear to have actually 
produced worthwhile results. 





cle’s argument that prison regulations 
inhibit what it can publish. 

Said Judge Legge: “The regula- 
tions do not authorize the Bureau of 
Prisons to tell the Chronicle what can 
or cannot be printed, and the Bureau 
has not attempted to exercise such 
power. 

“The Chronicie is free to publish 
whatever it wants... restraints on 
an author do not automatically consti- 
tute interference with the editorial 
discretion of publication .. . ” 

The judge said there is no prior 
restraint issue in the Martin matter 
because, under prison rules, no 
attempt is made to edit, restrain or 
prevent written material from leaving 
the prison under the “special mail” 





“It is not carte blanche for the Bureau to restrain 
opinions which it does not like,” the judge explained. 





“Martin’s writing style is light, 
concise, and easily readable. Many 
legal writers, scholars, attorneys — 
and yes, judges — could well imitate 
his style.” 

However, the judge held that 
“engaging in writing activities” is not 
a constitutionally protected right, 
asserting that such activity is dele- 
gated by Congress to the discretion of 
the BOP. 

“And the line which defendants 
have drawn here —i.e., writing 
which affects prison security — is 
reasonably related to a legitimate 
penological objective,” he added. 

Legge upheld the BOP’s argument 
during the trial that Martin’s Gulag 
article created security concerns and 
that he was confined to solitary for his 
own protection, rather than as a puni- 
tive measure as Martin and the 
Chronicle claimed. 

The court also rejected the Chroni- 





category, which can go to the news 
media. 

But, he continued, the BOP can 
step in when articles about a prison 
“can create a danger of violence, or at 
least threats of violence,” as 
occurred at Lompoc. Legge said he 
hoped the BOP would not misinter- 
pret his ruling. 

“It is not carte -blanche for the 
Bureau to restrain opinions which it 
does not like,” the judge explained. 

“In a civilized society governed 
by the rule of law, voices of dis- 
sent cannot and should not be sup- 
pressed ... the word ‘security’ 
cannot be just a label invoked to 
shield all actions from scrutiny. 

The decision shocked the plaintiffs’ 
lawyers and Peter Sussman, editor of 
the Chronicle’s Sunday Punch sec- 
tion in which Martin’s pieces 
appeared. 

(Continued on page 10) 

















Prisons 
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“Stunning and incredible,” Suss- 
man said of the ruling. “This ruling 
puts the federal government into the 
editor’s chair 0. every newspaper in 
America. It allows the government to 
tell editors whether a story can have a 
byline and whether they can give 
incentive pay to a free-lance writer.” 

Under Legge’s decision, according 
to Sussman, a byline can be given toa 
prisoner if his contribution is run as a 
letter to the editor, which is permitted 
under BOP regulations. 

“It’s unbelievable that the govern- 
ment can tell me on what page | can 
put a story,” Sussman said. 

Also, he went on, the fact that Mar- 
tin can be punished for how the 
Chronicle plays his column has a 
restrictive effect on the newspaper. 

“The offense occurs not when Mar- 
tin sends his stuff out but when we 
publish it,” Sussman pointed out. 

San Francisco attorney Jeffrey 
Leon, who represents Martin, 
charged that Legge applied the wrong 
legal standards in arriving at his deci- 
sion. 





Noting that at one time prison 
authorities encouraged Martin’s 
writing as a rehabilitative factor, 
Leon said the judge’s decision “sends 
the wrong message to convicts. Dan- 
nie was told to shut his mouth.” 

Leon agreed with Sussman regard- 


_ing the ruling’s impact on the print 


media. 

“It puts the Bureau of Prisons in 
the editor’s chair of every newspaper 
and magazine in America,” he stated. 
“Who gets a byline should not be 
determined by the BOP. It’s the 
exclusive tunction of the editor.” 

Both Sussman and Leon said an 
appeal was under consideration. 

Legge’s decision also drew other 
expressions of alarm. 

“I don’t like the Bureau of Prisons 
defining who can be a reporter and I 
don’t understand the distinction 
between a bylined article and a letter 
to the editor,” commented Carolyn 
Carlson, national president of the 
Society of Professional Journalists. 

“What concerns me most is that the 
decision leaves in the hands of the 
warden any information going out of 
the prison,” she added. “A free press 
must report independently on all pub- 
lic institutions, including prisons. | 
hope there is an appeal.” 





Attorney Terry Francke, executive 
director of the California First 
Amendment Coalition, termed Leg- 
ge’s opinion “irrational rather than 
reasonable.” 

“How a wiiter’s material is format- 
ted can make a difference in prison 
security is a connection that escapes 
me,” Francke said. “The court 
pointed out that the federal prisons 
system has a lot of discretion to con- 
trol behavior thought to be a threat to 
safety. That’s a surprising leap to the 
conclusion as to where Dannie Mar- 
tin’s prose can appear in a newspa- 
per.” 

Jane E. Kirtley, a lawyer, who is 
executive director of the Reporters 
Committee For Freedom of the Press, 
said, “It’s flat-out wrong for prison 
officials. to determine that they know 
best how to present the prison’s 
image to the world. Prisons systems, 
like any other government branch, 
shouid be subjected to public scru- 
tiny.” 

Warden Rison was quoted by the 
Chronicle as saying that Legge’s rul- 
ing was “fair and appropriate.” 

He said the ruling “pointed out that 
our concerns hed a lot of merit and 
they weren’t retaliatory interests and 
we had legitimate interests.” 





By Debra Gersh 


Why won’t Johnny read? 

A recent survey shows that Amer- 
ica has entered the “Age of Indiffer- 
ence,” where the younger generation 
“knows less, cares less, and reads 
newspapers less. It is also a genera- 
tion that votes less and is less critical 
of its leaders and institutions than 
young people in the past.” 

The recent survey by the Times 
Mirror Center for The People & The 
Press uncovered a frightening infor- 
mation generation gap developing in 
the last decade or so that has mani- 
fested itself in declining rates of vot- 
ing and the popularity of “lighter 
media forms.” 

Citing the “ultimate irony,” the 
survey noted that “the Information 
Age has spawned such an uninformed 
and uninvolved population. 








“Compared to a 50-year-old, the 
average 30-year-old is much more 
likely to use a computer, to have 
attended college and even to say that 
he or she is currently reading a book. 
But this new research reveals star- 
tling differences in what the genera- 
tion knows and cares about.” 





Age of Indifference 


Times Mirror survey reveals a younger generation with less curiosity 
about news and a small appetite for the most serious, complex issues 


Soviet bloc countries are among the 
most important developments of this 
half century. Yet, at no point in the 
past 12 revolutionary months has a 
majority of young Americans fol- 
lowed news about these events very 
closely.” 

Only 42% of those under 30 said 





Only 42% of those under 30 said they were 
interested in the story of the opening of the Berlin 
Wall...and...only 19% said they were interested in 
news about the end of the Ceausescus and 


Communism in Romania. 





Interest in news of politics and pol- 
icy shows the generation gap, for 
example, as the survey notes, ‘‘the 
political changes occurring in the 


they were interested in the story of 
the opening of the Berlin Wall in 
November 1989, and a month later, 
only 19% said they were interested in 
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news about the end of the Ceausescus 
and Communism in Romania. 

“Since that time, most major news 
from Eastern and Central Europe has 
engaged only about one in four young 
Americans, and sometimes it has 
attracted as few as one in 20,” 
according to the survey report. 

Conversely, 58% of those over 50 
closely followed news of the Berlin 
Wall and 34% were “engaged” by the 
stories from Romania. 

“This pattern is evident for almost 
all news that deals with politics, 
issues or public policy,” according to 
the findings. 

Although people aged 30-49 
show “a greater appetite for most 
news subjects than do young peo- 
ple ...[wjhen it comes to news 
about domestic and international poli- 
tics, people in their thirties and forties 
are almost as likely to be tuned out as 
are people in their twenties.” 

The one news category that did 
show consistent appeal to both young 
and old was major sporting events, 
and news of large-scale death and 
destruction tended to draw nearly as 
many young people as older. 

In addition, high interest was 
shown in news with a youth focus or 
connection, although the survey 
found that interest was short-lived. 

A notable exception to the rule was 
the abortion issue, which “has con- 
sistently engaged people between 18 
and 30 to the same degree as it has 
older people — a concern that 
reflects its direct bearing on the per- 
sonal lives of young people,” the 
report noted. 

“Abortion notwithstanding, an 
overall examination of the surveys 
conducted by Times Mirror reveals a 
younger generation with less curios- 
ity about news of all sorts, and one 
with an especially small appetite for 
the most serious and complicated of 
issues,” according to the report. 

Looking back at similar studies, the 
recent Times Mirror report concluded 
that the “news and information gen- 
eration gap is a product of our own 
time. The results of 16 individual mea- 
sures of public attentiveness from 
1944 to 1968 demonstrate’ only small 
differences between age groups.” 

Soon after Watergate, surveys 
“began to show diminished interest in 
current affairs among younger peo- 
ple. As early as 1974, young people 
(who are today’s middle-aged people) 
expressed considerably less interest 
in serious news subjects, just as the 
successor generation does.” 

Similarly, as interest in the news 
declines among the young, they also 
exhibit a sharp decline in knowledge 
of what’s happening, and the survev 
showed that “those under 30 are less 








likely to know basic facts about cur- 
rent events...” 

Oddly enough, “the decline of 
interest in information has occurred 
in the face of sharply increasing levels 
of formal education,” the survey 
pointed out. “From the 1940s through 
the 1970s, college graduates were at 
least 50% more likely than the aver- 
age person to correctly identify a per- 
son in the news or know about an 





to a tremendous change in the politi- 
cal intensity of young people,” the 
Times Mirror report noted, adding 
that a 1987 study showed “the under- 
30 generation was distinguished not 
by its views on social justice and per- 
sonal freedoms, but by how uncriti- 
cally its viewed American institu- 
tions.” 

The Times Mirror survey showed 
“that while today’s young people are 





Although all traditional news media have been hit 
by the generational changes in news interest, 
“newspapers have been hit harder than electronic 
media by the declining American appetite for 


news...” 





important occurrence that had been in 
the news,” according to the report. 
“Today, the difference is appreciably 
lower (37%).” 

When looking at the generational 
media habits, the Times Mirror study 
found that the “decline of regular 
newspaper readership, particularly 
among the young, seems at the root of 
the decline in the audience fox serious 
news generally, and this ‘newspaper 
gap’ is central to understanding the 
news and information gap.” 

Although all traditional news media 
have been hit by the generational 
changes in news interest, ‘“newspa- 
pers have been hit harder than elec- 
tronic media by the declining Ameri- 
can appetite for news,” according to 
the survey. 

“In Gallup’s 1965 survey, 67% of 
adults under 35 said they read a paper 
yesterday, just 4 percentage points 
below the national average. In 1990, 
20% of young people made that claim, 
fully 14 percentage points below the 
national average,” the survey found. 

“The same pattern is evident for 
television news, but the falloff has 
been appreciably less dramatic,” the 
report continued. “Television news 
viewership among young people fell 
from 52% in 1965 to 41% in 1990.” 

As other studies have shown, older 
people increasingly make up the core 
audience for news. 

The news and information genera- 
tion gap is showing itself in politics, 
notably in the decline in voting by the 
younger potential voters. 

For example, the Times Mirror 
report cites a 1972 Census report that 
showed 63% of the total sample vot- 
ing, with 50% among those 18-24 vot- 
ing, while the same survey in 1988 
showed overall voting at 57%, with 
only 36% of those aged 18-24 voting. 

“The sharp decline in voter partici- 
pation among the young corresponds 





far more disposed to the GOP than 
were their counterparts a decade ago, 
they are in political neutral on many 
issues. 

“ *Upbeats,’ who gave [President 
George] Bush nearly 80% of their 
vote, were young people optimistic 
about the future, patriotic about their 
country, and generally poorly 
informed about issues or politics . . . 

“With less knowledge and less 
political commitment, the youngest 
element of the electorate may become 
an easy target of opportunity for those 
seeking to manipulate public 
opinion. 

“The 30-second commercial spot is 
a particularly appropriate medium for 
the MTV generation,” the report 
noted. “At the conclusion of the 1988 
presidential campaign, Times Mir- 
ror’s research showed that young vot- 
ers, who begin the campaign knowing 
less than older voters, were every bit 
as likely to recall advertised political 
themes such as pollution in Boston 
Harbor, Willie Horton and the flag. 

“Sound-bites and symbolism, the 
principal fuel of modern political cam- 
paigns, are well-suited to young vot- 
ers who know less and have limited 
interest in politics and public policy. 
Their limited appetites and aptitudes 
are shaping the practice of politics 
and the nature of our democracy.” 


Two Mass. papers 
switch to morning 


The afternoon Marlboro (Mass.) 
Enterprise and Hudson Daily Sun 
plan to convert to morning publica- 
tion on July 9. 

The 100-year old papers, each pub- 
lishing six days a week, said the deci- 
sion was made after research showed 
readers preferred earlier availability. 
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By George Garneau 


Ralph Ingersoll II, who paid top 
prices to amass a small newspaper 
empire and heavy debt in the 1980s, 
has exited the U.S. newspaper indus- 
try to own and operate European 
papers. 

Ingersoll, who had visions of a 
global newspaper organization and 
boasted of his management expertise, 
leaves American newspapering after 
a huge expansion and costly failures 
left his businesses deeply indebted 
and forced him to sell off a number of 
his newspapers. He takes over 
smaller European newspaper opera- 
tions. 

In a swap, Ingersoll and his financ- 
ing partner of seven years, E.M. War- 
burg, Pincus & Co., divided up more 
than $1-billion worth of newspapers. 

Ingersoll gave up his U.S. newspa- 
per interests to Warburg: 45% owner- 
ship in three companies that own the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register; Tren- 
ton, N.J. Trentonian; |1 other dailies, 
and weeklies in suburban St. Louis, 
Mo., Long Island, N.Y. and else- 
where. 





Ralph Ingersoll Ii 
Will concentrate on Europe 


bonds issued through Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert. 

It also ended a family’s role in U.S. 
newspapers that began in the 1950s 
when Ingersoll’s father, the late dis- 
tinguished journalist Ralph Ingersoll, 
joined with tv producers Mark Good- 
son and Bill Todman to buy and man- 
age newspapers for them. That rela- 
tionship ended last year amid conflict 
between Ingersoll and Goodson. 





Ingersoll refuted suggestions that he accepted a 
buyout from Warburg after paying too much for 
papers that were struggling to service their debt. 





In return, Warburg ceded to Inger- 
soll its 45% share of the companies’ 
European holdings: dailies in Coven- 
try and Birmingham, England, a 50% 
stake in the Jrish Press and a weekly 
group. 

The companies were owned 
equally but controlled by Ingersoll. 
Both sides came out with at least 90% 
ownership of their respective compa- 
nies. 

The deal, announced and effective 
July 3, ended Ingersoll’s partnership 
with Warburg, a New York invest- 
ment firm that provided equity for an 
estimated tripling of Ingersoll papers 
in a buying spree aided by $500-mil- 
lion in high-yield, high-risk junk 








The U.S. papers will continue to be 
managed by the same people. Most of 
the 50-person staff of Ingersoll’s 
wholly-owned management com- 
pany, Ingersoll Publications Co. of 
Princeton, N.J., will leave to work 
under Robert Jellenic, the former 
IPCo. president who was named chief 
executive of the former Ingersoll- 
Warburg companies: Community 
Newspapers Inc., Ingersoll Publica- 
tions Inc. and New Haven Newspa- 
pers Inc. 

Both parties denied there were dif- 
ferences and expressed satisfaction at 
the breakup. 

“Its an arrangement made in 
heaven,” Ingersoll said in an inter- 





Ingersoll divests U.S. newspapers 


In deal with investment partner, he gives up 
half ownership and management of American papers to own European papers 


view. Calling relations with Warburg 
“cordial,” he said, “I’m very happy 
about the way this came out.” 

Jellenic called it ‘ta good business 
deal for both groups . . . Inour minds 
it was an even deal.” 

He anticipated no major changes at 
the newspapers. 

IPCo., which once managed 40 
papers, will continue to operate, man- 
aging Ingersoll’s European papers 
and two New Hampshire papers for 
German publisher Dirk Ippen, Inger- 
soll said. 

As the deal was announced, CNI 
said it refused to make a semiannual 
interest payment July 1 on $240-mil- 
lion in 13% senior subordinated reset 
notes. Ingersoll had offered to buy 
back the notes from holders at a dis- 
count but received no takers. The 
notes were due to be reset July 7. 

Warburg executives said negotia- 
tions were continuing with represen- 
tatives of the bond holders. CNI 
expressed hope an agreement would 
be reached in July to avoid a default 
that could lead to bankruptcy. 

One bond holder, Martin D. Sass of 
New York, called the deal “a positive 
step,” saying in a statement that one 
equity owner with financial, rather 
than operational, experience shouid 
ease a restructuring of the company’s 
debt. 

Ingersoll refuted suggestions that 
he accepted a buyout from Warburg 
after paying too much for newspapers 
that were struggling to service their 
debt. 

One source familiar with the Inger- 
sc!l operation said Ingersoll “so over- 
paid for papers that he simply 
couldn’t pay for them. It’s time to 
feed the bulldog and he doesn’t have 
any dog food. He’s essentially feeding 
the dog his right arm.” 

“I’m very happy about the way this 
came out,” Ingersoll said. “I own 
90% of a company that makes $40- 
million a year in profits on $180-mil- 
lion in revenues.” Ingersoll Publica- 
tions Ltd. is based in London. “I 
chose to have 90% of one rather than 
45% of two [companies]. I don’t con- 
sider that giving up.” he said. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 
and John Consoli 


As Nelson Mandela traveled the 
United States on a wave of virtually 
unanimous adulation, the South Afri- 
can activist’s trip managed to alienate 
one longtime ally: the black press. 

Publishers and editors of black- 
oriented newspapers were angry that 
organizers of the Mandela tour 
refused to schedule a stop in Chicago 
for the 50th anniversary convention 
of the National Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the oldest 
and largest black press organization. 

“We feel the failure of the planners 
of Mr. Mandela’s itinerary to include 
the NNPA convention on his sched- 
ule is not only a personal affront to the 
black press, but an affront to the mil- 
lions of readers of the black press,” 
Dorothy Leavell, publisher and editor 
of the New Crusader weeklies in Chi- 
cago and Gary, Indiana, said in a 
statement when the tour began. 

During the convention, Leavell 
said, the group’s board of directors 
adopted a resolution to put American 
black leadership “on notice.” 

“We are not going to take a back 
seat to any of them,” Leavell said in a 
telephone interview. “No longer will 
we sit by and be passive and print 
their propaganda and not be 
respected.” 

Black press journalists were also 
angry that at first tour org2nizers also 
failed to schedule speciai meetings 
between the African National Con- 
gress leader and the black press. 

NNPA executive director Steve G. 
Davis said the black publishers group 
tried repeatedly through several orga- 
nizations to get Mandela to Chicago. 

In a letter to Lindiwe Mabuza, the 
ANC’s representative in the U.S., 
Davis wrote that the NNPA, repre- 
senting about 300 black-owned news- 
papers, were long-time advocates of 
Mandela’s positions. 

“These publications have consis- 
tently advocated the ANC cause,” he 
wrote. “Through news items, editor- 
ials and pictures, they have consis- 
tently urged the continuation of sanc- 
tions, the end of apartheid and the 
development of voting privileges for 








2 see 


My (Almost) Moment 
With Mandela 





Hugh Hamilton of the City Sun in 
New York City wrote about the frustra- 
tions of journalists at black-owned 
publications who tried — to no avail — 
to meet with Nelson Mandela during 
his U.S. visit. 


everyone. Our weekly articles con- 
tinue to chronicle the major events as 
they occur in South Africa.” 

- Carlton Goodlett, publisher of the 
seven papers of the San Francisco 
Metro Reporter Group, argued the 
same point more forcefully in a letter 
he addressed to New York City 
Mayor David Dinkins, asking the 
mayor to personally urge Mandela to 
visit the NNPA convention. 

“To who will the ANC turn to 
mobilize the American black masses 
but the black press of America?” 
Goodlett wrote. “We are incensed 
that the persons in charge of his itiner- 
ary will not let us approach Man- 
dela.” 

“We’re not upset with Mr. 
Mandela — but with those who orga- 
nized his trip,” New Crusader 
publisher Leavell said. 

On the final day of the convention, 
tour organizers told NNPA officials 
they would attempt a telephone hook- 
up allowing Mandela to address, at 
least briefly, the group’s closing ban- 
quet. 

However, nothing came of the 
attempt. 

Black publisher disappointment 





A bitter black press 


Mandela’s U.S. tour schedule manages to rile a longtime ally 


was sharpened when Mandela did 
address a convention — for the 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. 

Complicating the invitation to the 
NNPA convention was that it was 
held in Chicago, a city some black 
activists feel has been less than enthu- 
siastic about the anti-apartheid cam- 
paign. 

During the tour separate meetings 
with the black press were scheduled 
in each city Mandela visited except 
Boston. Most of those meetings never 
took place, however, usually due to 
an overcrowded schedule and the fact 
that Mandela was usually running 
behind time. 

Hugh Hamilton of the City Sun in 
New York City wrote about the 
frustration of black journalists who 
attempted to meet with Mandela in 
that city. 

‘ meeting was scheduled for 5 p.m. 
oi tye day Mandela arrived, but as 
reporiers gathered outside Gracie 
Mnsion [Mayor Dinkins’ residence] 
where the meeting was to take place, 
tiamilton wrote of a “spirited 
debate” which ensued between two 
reporters. 

One of the reporters said the meet- 
ing was for black journalists, while 
the other argued that it was a meeting 
for journalists from the black-owned 
press. 

Black reporters waited for nearly 
two hours outside Gracie Mansion 
and were occassionally briefed that 
Mandela was “resting” and would be 
available later. 

Finally, at 7 p.m. word came down 
that Mandela would not be attending 
any other official engagements that 
night. Reporters were told his meet- 
ing with the black press would be 
rescheduled. 

Mandela eventually met with the 
black press in Washington, D.C. sev- 
eral days later, but reportedly most of 
the reporters who attended that half- 
hour session were black reporters 
working for the mainstream media. 

Wrote Hamilton, “By then his 
media managers had hit the ‘impor- 
tant’ targets — the [New York] Times 
and network TV.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


The American Medical Association 
(AMA) policy-making body over- 
whelmingly rejected a proposal 
intended to rein in the controversial 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

In a vote during the recent AMA 
convention in Chicago, the physician 
group’s House of Delegates rejected a 
resolution to create an “editorial 
oversight committee” that would 
ensure that JAMA editorials reflect 
official AMA views. 

JAMA — the largest-circulation 
medical journal in the world — is 
owned by the AMA but traditionally 
has been operated independently of 
the group. A disclaimer in the mast- 
head notes that the contents of the 
weekly magazine do not necessarily 
reflect AMA policy. 





AMA rejects restraints on editor 


Medical group defeats proposal intended to create a 
committee to oversee editorials written in medical journal 


However, the board of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, an AMA chap- 
ter, proposed the editorial oversight 
committee after becoming increas- 
ingly irritated with articles and edi- 
torials published by editor Dr. George 
Lundberg (E&P, April 21, 1990, P. 
56). 

The group said it was particularly 
upset by a JAMA editoria! in January 
that argued a “greed virus” had 
“impaired physicians.” 

However, another Illinois medical 
group, the DuPage County Medical 
Society, led the fight at the conven- 
tion against the resolution, which it 
contended would only muzzle open 
discussion in the journal. 

An oversight committee “would 
destroy [the journal’s] integrity and 
hard-earned respect as a professional 
medical journal,” the DuPage socie- 





ty’s former president, Dr. William 
Gibbons, told Chicago Sun-Times 
medical writer Howard Wolinsky. 

The oversight proposal was first 
rejected by an overwhelming vote of 
an AMA “reference committee.” 
The next day, June 26, the full House 
of Delegates voted down the pro- 
posal. 


The AMA policy group postponed 
for further discussion a proposal that 
would require another AMA-owned 
publication, AMNews, to provide 
space in every issue for the exclusive 
use of the chairman of the AMA board 
of trustees. Like JAMA, AMNews 
operates independently of the AMA 
leadership. 

In other action, the AMA also 
agreed to study whether it should 
publish a health care magazine aimed 
at the general public. 





By Debra Gersh 


Through the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, the Lawyers Committee for 
Human Rights has obtained an edited 
version of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service’s “lookout” list. 

The FoIA request was made by 
counsel for Colombian journalist 
Patricia Lara, who was denied entry 
to the United States in October 1986, 
reportedly because her name 
appeared on the list (E&P, Oct. 25, 
1986). 

Lara, who was slated to attend an 
awards ceremony at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, was stopped at John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport in New 
York, detained for a week and then 
sent back to Colombia. Her visa was 
revoked by the State Department. 

Since the INS declined to disclose 
the list to the Lawyers Committee in a 
timely fashion, judicial enforcement 
was sought and granted by a federal 
district court judge in New York. 

The court found that the “privacy 
interests” of the “listed individuals” 
dictated that names not be revealed, 








‘Lookout’ list is extensive 
Contains name of Colombian journalist denied entry into U.S in 1986 


but ordered that they be identified by 
occupation and country. 

Upon INS request, the court later 
ordered that INS disclose the list 
without designating occupations. The 
court gave the Lawyers Committee 
permission to seek information about 
occupations at a later date. 


The document received by the 
Lawyers Committee reflects the 
National Automated Immigration 
Lookout System (NAILS). It is used 
by immigration officials to determine 
whether aliens are inadmissable to the 
United States on statutory grounds. 


The Lawyers Committee reported 
that the “scope and magnitude of the 
lookout list is astounding.” 


The edited version consists of 370 
pages with 353,324 entries from 146 
different countries, territories, 
islands and jurisdictions. . .e country 
with the greatest number of listings is 
China with 106,777 entries. 

One probiem with estimating the 
number of individuals in the listings is 
that NAILS is never purged of names. 
The earliest entry on the list, accord- 
ing to the Lawyers Committee report, 





is for an individual from Poland who 
was listed on Jan. 1, 1904. 

Since 1980, however, the Lawyers 
Committee found 238,140 listings 
entered. In the first three months of 
1990, 4,399 entries have been made, 
with 4,390 by the State Department 
under a section of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act which reflects visa denials on 
ideological grounds. 

Citing congressional legislation 
enacted earlier this year that prohibits 
U.S. authorities from “deporting, 
excluding or denying visas to non- 
immigrant aliens because of their past 
or current political beliefs, statements 
or associations, which, if engaged in 
by a U.S. citizen in this country, 
would be protected by the U.S. Con- 
stitution,” the Lawyers Committee 
called for “significant reforms relat- 
ing to ihe list.” 

Although Lara was not told the spe- 
cific reason for denying her entry, she 
reportedly believes it is a result of her 
writing articles critical of the Reagan 
administration’s policies in Central 
America. Other reports speculated 
that it was due to her alleged associa- 
tion with a guerrilla organization. 
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RSI and newspapers 


Ergonomics consultant offers advice 


By M.L. Stein 


Newspapers can expect to spend 
lots of money on new furniture to 
stave off repetitive stress injury (RSI) 
but educating employees about pos- 
ture and work habits can preveni even 
higher costs, a panel of experts agreed 
in San Diego. 

Dr. Martin Sanders, a psycholo- 
gist, who is an ergonomics consultant 
for several newspapers, including the 
Los Angeles Times, pointed out the 
need for workstations with adjustable 
chairs and desks, better lighting, glare 
screens on terminals and, in some 
cases, special eyeglasses and wrist 
rests for computer operation. 

However, he said that most prob- 
lems involving RSI, also known as 
carpal tunnel syndrome, can be 
solved with “proper education” — 
teaching staffers how to sit, adjust 
their screens, take regular breaks. 

Sanders, a.professor of human fac- 
tors at California State University, 
Northridge, contended that an invest- 
ment in ergonomically correct furni- 
ture is likely to reduce the number of 
RSI cases and has the added advan- 
tage of lowering the employees’ 
“anxiety level” about being afflicted 
with the painful and crippling arm and 
neck injury. 

The combination of the furniture 
and health instruction enables work- 
ers “to understand what they can do 
to change things,” Sanders said. “It 
helps morale to know they can take 
control over their own lives and their 
productivity will increase.” 

At the same time, Sanders stressed 
there is no particular chair that is right 
for everyone. He suggested that the 
employee try different ones to fit his 
or her needs. 

New furniture does not come 
cheap, according to another panelist, 
Cathy Barr, editorial ergonomics/ 
facilities administrator at the Los 
Angeles Times, which has bought it in 
quantity. , 

Adjustable chairs, she noted, run 
from $225 to $600 each and adjustable 
tables, which are being put under 
every editorial VDT at the paper, go 
for $700 apiece. Then there is other 
equipment such as headsets, footrests 
and document-holders required by 








some users. She said that 250 employ- 
ees have reported to the paper’s medi- 
cal department with strain com- 
plaints, five of which required 
surgery. 

“Until you start educating your 
people, there will be a marked 
increase of those with symptoms,” 
Barr warned. 





See reiated story on page 30. 





At the Times, each new employee 
is given a booklet, “Protecting Your 
Health,” which provides information 
on “safe and efficient computer ter- 
minal use.” 

Arranging a proper workstation, 
according to the manual, involves 
keeping wrists straight, elbows at a 
90-degree angle, raising the seat, 
using a cushioned keyboard, typing 
with a “lighter touch,” arranging the 
terminal below eye level. 

Another panelist, George Randol, 
personnel director of the Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee, said his paper learned the 
hard way the need for the right equip- 
ment and educating employees on 
avoiding RSI. 





avoiding RSI. 

Panelist Dr. David Rempel, an 
M.D., who also advises newspapers 
on dealing with the disease, told 
CSNE members they can expect both 
California and federal OSHA “to be 
knocking on your door” in the next 
few years if they are not paying close 
attention to RSI problems. 

He agreed with other panelists that 
education is a key element but he 
emphasized that the process requires 
“the heavy hand of management to 
make it work.” 

As an example, he cited the impor- 
tance of operators leaving their termi- 
nals at regular intervals. 

“Some employees won’t get up 
even if the screen flashes a 
reminder,” he observed. “Draconian 
measures are needed to get them on 
their feet.” 

Sanders said that in many newspa- 
per offices tables tend to be too high 
and thick, and he described good 
lighting as “more of an art than a 
science.” 

He recommended chairs with 
“floating” rather than rigid backs and 
said that cradling the phone between 





Most problems involving RSI. ..can be solved with 
“proper education” — teaching staffers how to sit, 
adjust their screens, take regular breaks. 





He reported that the Bee spent 
$760,000 on new furniture after 
Newspaper Guild members com- 
plained to the California OSHA about 
RSI dangers at the paper and a female 
employee was so badly afflicted by 
the injury that she was out for nine 
months. 

A total of 20 serious cases of RSI 
turned up at the Bee, 11 of which 
required surgery, Randol said. Three 
people suffered so badly from RSI 
that they had to leave newspaper 
work, he added. 

“Absence of education accounted 
for a great deal of our problem,” Ran- 
dol said. The paper, he continued, has 
settled with OSHA and now conducts 
regular instruction for employees on 





the ear and shoulder is “the worst 
thing you can do.” The best thing: use 
a headset so the body is not contorted 
during the call. Stuffing things under 
desks was also on his no-no list 
because it hampers foot and leg move- 
ment. 

Sanders suggested short breaks of 
three to five minutes each hour to 
stretch and “work out. the kinks.” 

In other business, CSNE’s Bill Farr 
Freedom of Information Award was 
given to convict-writer Dannie Martin 
and his editor at the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Peter Sussman. 

Martin, a bank robber and free- 
lance contributor to the Chronicle’s 
Sunday Punch section, was put in 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By Suzanne Donovan 


Just as suburban newspapers are 
reaching their “finest hour,” they are 
under attack from all sides by com- 
peting publications and technologies 
trying to carve out slices of the lucra- 
tive suburban advertising market. 

Owners, publishers and general 
managers of suburban newspapers 
met to discuss their strategies for 
success — how to hold onto their 
share of the market and continue to 
grow in the 1990s — at the recent 
Suburban Newspapers of America 
summer management conference in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Chuck Lyons is the newly elected 
president of SNA and president of 
DCI Publishing in Virginia, which 
publishes 21 weeklies, representing a 
total circulation of more than 500,000 
papers. 

In an interview with E&P, he said 
that suburban papers, traditionally 
weeklies, have finally come into their 
own. As the editorial quality of these 
papers improves — “more people 
are doing it well in more places” — 
Lyons said that more people are 
reading suburban papers than ever 
before in history. 

However, the growth of suburban 
newspapers has been accompanied 
by an increasing number of competi- 
tors out to capture a piece of this 
lucrative market. 

“The 1990s will be a very fast 
decade . . . the decade of competi- 
tion,” Lyons predicted. 

Indeed, throughout the conference, 
publishers often compared the sub- 
urbs with a battlefield or war zone, 
where the successful suburban news- 
paper publisher employs guerrilla 
marketing strategies just to hold onto 
his territory. 

As one conference participant put 
it, they need to use “bicycles” 
against “B-52 bombers,” a reference 
to Vietcong tactics during the 
Vietnam War. 

The market is flooding with shop- 
pers, advertisers, direct mail pieces, 
the emerging electronic information 
systems, suburban dailies and — the 








(Donovan is a free-lance writer.) 


B-52s of suburban market., — zoned 
editions issued weekly or more: by 
major metropolitan dailies. 

Several publishers said zoned edi- 
tions represent the dailies’ attempts 
to soak up all of the available adver- 
tising dollars in a particular market. 

As metropolitan dailies lose read- 
ers, and their classified and retail 
advertising linage goes down, they 
are looking to outlying suburbs to fill 
in these growing gaps. Suburbs have 
the most demographically appealing 
reading audience — affluent, well- 
educated homeowners. Increasingly, 
corporate headquarters and other 
businesses are moving out of cities 
and into the suburbs as well. 

Jim Buckley, communications pro- 





Holding their own 


Suburban papers, facing an increasing number of zoned editions 
from the metros, continue to battle for their share of the market 


Technology is another key indica- 
tor to monitor. Buckley cautioned 
suburban publishers to watch for new 
production and composition equip- 
ment purchases by their local dai- 
lies, particularly a full pagination 
system. 

Buckley also cautioned the pub- 
lishers to watch closely for the growth 
of suburban daily newspapers in their 
markets. He said these papers could 
pose the most aggressive threat in the 
1990s. 

Paul Massey, president and general 
manager of Sun Newspapers, pub- 
lishing 18 newspapers in Ohio, pre- 
sented a case study of how he com- 
petes with the zoning efforts of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in suburban 








Zoned editions may pose a real threat to suburban 
publishers, but they appeared more confident and 
better equipped than ever before to take on their 


Goliath competitors. 





fessor at the University of Michigan, 
said in a panel on metros’ zoning in 
the °90s that the zoned edition-is a 
“defensive strategy,” one that is 
designed by dailies to “defend their 
franchise from competitive erosion.” 

Buckley, who studies the history 
and development of suburban news- 
papers, noted that zoning really began 
in the 1920s. The first zoned edition, 
as we know it, was put out by the 
Chicago Tribune in 1927, but the 
1990s will probably see a maturing of 
this process as metros see the need to 
capture more suburban advertising 
dollars. Zoned editions are here to 
stay, he cautioned. 

Buckley and others said suburban 
publishers can successfully compete 
by analyzing the threats posed, devel- 
oping appropriate market strategies 
and by staying close to their readers 
and advertisers. 

Buckley told the publishers to map 
out the pace and progress of the zoned 
edition in their area: Is it growing 
rapidly, are the metros learning as 
they go and devoting more serious 
resources to the edition? 





Cleveland, Ohio. He started seriously 
fighting zoning in the late 1980s by 
closely analyzing the Plain Dealer’s 
zoning efforts and pricing. 

Massey fought zoning creatively, 
with his own version of zoning. He 
found that of the advertisers who pur- 
chased ad space in more than one 
paper, 82% were buying three or less 
newspapers. He targeted his market 
with a “create your own zone” cam- 
paign. 

In effect, he called his 18 newspa- 
pers “zones” — each with its own 
circulation, as well as staff resources 
and coherent local identity. 

He also found that his ad prices 
were out of iine. He reacted by dis- 
counting ad rates 30% for those who 
ran ads in four of his papers, for 10 out 
of 13 weeks. The result, Massey said, 
was a Significant revenue increase in 
1989, and his revenues continued to 
increase in the first five months of 
1990 

Zoned editions may pose a real 
threat to suburban publishers, but 
they appeared more confident and 
better equipped than ever before to 
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take on their Goliath competitors. 

When asked how many publishers 
in the audience faced competition 
from zoned editions, most raised their 
hands. Yet, only one indicated he felt 
the metro daily in his market is “suc- 
cessful.” 

Suburban newspapers have quietly 
grown up to become more sophisti- 
cated marketers, better-managed 
organizations and more quality-con- 
scious. 

Arthur Howe, president and 
publisher of Montgomety Newspa- 
pers in Ft. Washington, Pa., said that 
while 70% of daily metros with a cir- 
culation of 100,000 or more now pub- 
lish zoned editions, only a handful are 
profitable. Zoned editions are expen- 





sive to produce, with their own 
reporting and editing staffs and news- 
print costs, and they are often trying 
to cover too much territory. 

“Can they be all things to all peo- 
ple?” Howe asked rhetorically. 

He noted that the zoned editions 
are often seen as a sort of dump- 
ing ground — despite such friend- 
ly names as “Neighbors” or “Com- 
munity” — where young, inexperi- 
enced or recalcitrant metro reporters 
are banished. Reporting is sometimes 
sloppy and the news can be watered 
down since they are trying to cover so 
much ground. 

Zoned editions are a threat, Howe 
said, because of the metros’ “deep 
pockets,” but they are still an unsuc- 





cessful business or marketing ven- 
ture. 

As SNA president-elect Chuck 
Lyons said, “Metros can’t really be a 
community paper. 

“They come to the community and 
tell them they are of the community. I 
think it creates somewhat of an iden- 
tity crisis for the dailies. 

“We need to be part and parcel of 
the soul of the community. I don’t 
think dailies can carbon-copy it; it’s 
not a marketing decision.” 

What emerged from the conference 
was a picture of a maturing, albeit 
feisty, suburban newspaper industry, 
one that is aware of its roots and place 
in history, and proud of its clear edito- 
rial voice in local communities. 


Try telemarketing 


ANCAM panelists outline steps to a successful program 


By M.L.Stein 


Telemarketing makes good adver- 
tising sales sense as well as providing 
better communication between the 
retail and classified departments, a 
dedicated telemarketer told classified 
ad managers recently. 

However, Sandy Lohr, classified 
advertising manager for the Trenton 
(N.J.) Times, had one piece of advice 
for those planning telemarketing proj- 
ects: “If it’s not going to make 
money, don’t do it.” 

Lohr spoke at the 70th annual sales 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Classified Advertising Manag- 
ers (ANCAM) in Calgary, Canada, 
June 17-21. 

“Inc'ude all your products but look 
at the tried-and-true and add value” 
in a telemarketing operation, she 
advised. 

Lohr added that telemarketing pro- 
vides for a “talent pool” in which 
employees become well-rounded in 
retail, national and classified adver- 
tising. : 

“This motivates others in classified 
te reach that level of professional- 
ism,” she said. 

The panelist suggested these steps 
for a successful telemarketing effort: 

© Get full support from the adver- 
tising director and the retail and clas- 
sified managers. 

@ Inform everyone of the “who, 
what, where, why, when and how of 
each special sales call, both verbally 
and by memo.” 

@ Avoid prospecting overlap by 
setting up rules, including having the 





lead list of targets reviewed with 
“hands-off” checks. 

@ Provide clerical support for 
mailings, tearsheets and flyers. 

@ Bend when trouble occurs 
through doubled efforts. ““There’s too 
much competition outside the build- 
ing; don’t create it internally. The 
bottom line is what’s best for the 
advertiser.” 

@® Encourage ongoing business 
development and contacts. 

Lohr said that phone reps should 
think and talk generically to custom- 
ers and avoid classified or retail labels 
in describing themselves. 





project assigned to a staff coordina- 
tor. 

Do not be afraid to try something 
new, Lohr continued. “Keep adding 
value for your readers and advertis- 
ers, but get the biggest bang for your 
buck.” 

Another telemarketing panelist was 
Gary Cronin, CAM of the Edmonton 
Journal, who developed a telemar- 
keting program while on the Calgary 
Herald. 

“You must have a game plan,” he 
declared. “Have a clear idea of what 
you want from your telemarketing 
department.” 





Do not be afraid to try something new, Lohr 
continued. “Keep adding value for your readers and 
advertisers, but get the biggest bang for your buck.” 





“They should tell them they’re 
working for the advertising depart- 
ment and just happen to be sitting in 
classified,” Lohr explaine« She 
recommended that telema:acters’ 
business cards be imprinted with 
something like “Telephone Sales 
Representative” or “Advertising 
Telemarketing Specialist.” 

Trenton Times projects for tele- 
marketing include such ad themes as 
“Career Opportunities in Banking,” 
“Safe Boating,” “Manufactured 
Housing” and “Learn to Earn,” 
Lohr disclosed. 

She said that such sections should 
be planned well in advance, with each 





The Herald, he recalled, had a 
“mission statement” with these prin- 
ciples: serve the customer with 
excellence, develop new business 
and, when in doubt on any item, 
check with the plan to see if it fits. 

Cronin also urged close staff com- 
munication. 

“Tell the rest of the advertising 
department where you’re going,” he 
said. “It’s great that you know where 
y re going but if no one else knows, 
telemarketing can be self-defeating.” 

The speaker also recommended the 
creation of a training program for new 
employees and collecting statistical 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Cooperation in aftermath of fire 


Fort Wo‘th paper prints Dallas Times Herald after an explosion 
and electrical fire knocks out the paper’s computers, presses 


By Steve Polilli 


An explosion and an electrical fire 
that knocked out the Dallas Times 
Herald’s presses, computer, air con- 
ditioning and phone systems 10 days 
ago forced the paper to print at the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

In the aftermath of the deadline fire 
in the basement of the Times Herald’s 
downtown plant, editorial staff 
scrambled through the steamy heat of 
a Texas summer to put out abbre- 
viated editions with a hodgepodge of 
personal and laptop computers, cel- 
lular and pay phones. 

Anelectrical short, possibly caused 
by leaking water, caused the build- 
ing’s main power control box to spark 
and explode about 10:45 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 27. 

An electrician investigating the 
explosion suffered an electrical shock 
and was treated at a Dallas hospital 
and released hours later. About 150 
editorial and operations employees 
were evacuated from the building 
during the hour it took firefighters to 
control the two-alarm blaze. 

“We suffered substantial damage 
out of all this. It’s a situation that calls 
for a good deal of ingenuity and as 
journalists we’ve risen to the occa- 
sion,” said Herald editor Roy Bode 
about 15 sleepless hours after the fire. 





(Polilli is a free-lance writer.) 


Electricians working on switching box which exploded 
June 27 on the first floor of the Dallas Times Herald 


causing a shutdown of the newspaper’s production that 
evening. 


Photo by Mark Williams/Dallas Times Herald 





“A number of people, particularly 
those at the Star-Telegram, have been 
wonderful in helping us get through 
this.” 

Damage at the Times Herald’s 
offices was estimated by the fire 
department at $500,000, but paper 
officials said an exact accounting of 
losses from the fire is weeks away. 

Damage was limited to the first 
floor, but the destroyed control panel 
provided electricity to the undamaged 
presses and air conditioning systems. 
Without cooling, phone and computer 
systems were unable to operate. 

Shortly after midnight, the paper 
contacted the Star-Telegram 30 miles 
away in Fort Worth. Star-Telegram 
publisher Rich Connor immediately 
approved the decision to print a run of 
Thursday papers for the Herald. 

“It was a matter of professional 
courtesy. They had a serious problem 
and we were happy to help out,” Con- 
nor said. 

Star-Telegram production director 
Gerald Zenick said once the Herald is 
through its probiems he will tabulate 
the costs involved for Connor to bill 
the Herald. Connor said the bill will 
be for costs only. 

The Herald has had negotiations 
with the Star-Telegram to formalize a 
mutual assistance pact, but nothing 
had been put in writing at the time of 
the fire. The Star-Telegram has such 
an agreement with the Dallas Morning 





News, which extended an assistance 
offer to the Herald early Thursday. 

The Star-Telegram printed 200,000 
copies of the Herald’s Thursday a.m. 
edition, which was delivered late to 
homes, stands and rackboxes. Bode 
said the press run was about 30,000 
short of normal and the p.m. edition 
was canceled with afternoon custom- 
ers receiving a morning edition. 

The Star-Telegram’s Zenick said, 
“With just some minor adjustment, 
their negatives worked on our plate- 
making machinery. We have people 
who visited their pressroom and 
knew. 

“It’s ironic that their misfortune hit 
during midweek when we have the 
most flexibility in being able to share 
press capacity,” Zenick said. 

Early Thursday, preprinted sec- 
tions were delivered and carriers 
were asked to return later to throw the 
news sections. However, many route 
workers have day jobs and were 
unable to deliver the remaining. sec- 
tions to an undetermined number of 
homes. 

Throughout Thursday and Friday, 
Herald managers struggled simulta- 
neously to get systems back in work- 
ing order as others used whatever 
tools could be found to put out the 
paper. 

A small editorial staff, clad in T- 
shirts and shorts as temperatures out- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Suzanne Rogers, computer technician for the editorial 


department of the Dallas Times Herald working with Mac 
computers in downtown Dallas hotel on Thursday, June 
28. Rogers was taking stories being transmitted by staff 
writers working with portable computers and feeding 
information to a temporary location. 


Photo by Dan Levine/Dallas Times Herald 
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Brussels (Los Angeles Times) July, 1990 
Budapest (The Washington Post) May, 1990 
Budapest (Los Angeles Times) March, 1990 

Seatile (Los Angeles Times) July, 1990 


Plus economics (Post) and technology (Times) 
correspondents in Tokyo and a new business reporter 
in Mexico City (Times). 
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ADVERTISING 





By M.L. Stein 


A perception by auto dealers of an 
anti-business bias in the media could 
lead to ad revenue loss, the president- 
elect of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association told the recent 
classified ad managers meeting in Cal- 
gary, Canada. 

Frank Anderson’s remark, coming 
near the end of a talk about auto deal- 
ers’ economic problems, took mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Classified Advertising Managers 
(ANCAM) by surprise at their annual 
sales conference. 

Referring to what he termed as 
“creative tension” between adver- 
tising and editorial departments in 
print and broadcast media, Anderson 
declared, “Many dealers have the 
perception that there is an anti-busi- 
ness bias in the media. They believe 
that reporters, in developing a story 
where business is involved, do not 
exercise the same critical judgment in 
evaluating sources if one of those 
sources happens to support a cause or 
emanates from a single-issue con- 
sumer or environmental group.” 

If reporting does not become more 
balanced there could be “bottom-line 
losses” in ad revenues for newspa- 
pers, television and radio, warned 
Anderson, an automobile dealer in 
Raleigh, N.C. 

“Coming from an industry that has 
had more than its fair share of image 
problems and public criticism, I 
believe I can speak from experi- 
ence,” he added. 

Noting that auto dealers spend a 
huge amount of money for advertis- 
ing, Anderson said, “We don’t expect 
favors, but we do expect fairness.” 

Reporters facing deadlines, 
acccording to Anderson, tend to pre- 
sume that the accuracy of statistics 
and other information resides in mate- 
rials provided by “anti-business or 
pro-cause groups.” 

“Suggest to your editors that critics 
of industry and its champions alike 
ought to be held to the same standard 
of critical judgment,” the NADA offi- 
cial stated. “We don’t control what 
the editorial department does,” an 
ANCAM member responded from 
the audience, sending a titter through 





Auto dealers warn media 


Perceived anti-business bias could lead to ad revenue 
losses for newspapers, television and radio 


the room. 

“I’m not saying tell your editors, 
I’m merely asking you to mention it to 
them,” Anderson replied. 

Anderson also used the platform to 
paint a generally bleak picture of the 
automobile industry, asserting that 
seven auto dealerships will change 
hands or fold every business day this 
year. 

A major problem, he continued, is 
that there are 35 manufacturers pro- 
ducing more than 600 models for sale 
in the U.S. market, making competi- 
tion “white hot.” 

The situation is expected to remain 
this way for the next several years 
while a shakeout continues, Ander- 
son predicted. 

“There will be winners and losers 
and the battle for market share will be 
won by those manufacturers who pro- 





“Dealers advertise in newspapers 
because they feel that medium pro- 
vides an effective and relevant way to 
advertise their dealership,” Ander- 
son explained. 

However, he asked the classified 
managers to further NADA’s goal of 
eliminating dealer ads that “we wish 
would go away.” 

Intense competition, he observed, 
has prodded some dealers to print ads 
that “destroy customer confidence 
and... tarnish all dealers with the 
same brush as endorsing shoddy 
advertising.” 

Anderson urged newspapers to 
work with dealers as counselors to 
discourage ads that “do not measure 
up to industry standards.” 

NADA has produced a manage- 
ment guide on advertising for dealers 
but ad managers, Anderson said, can 





“I'm not saying tell your editors, I'm merely asking 
you to mention it to them,” Anderson replied. 








duce a world-class vehicle,” he con- 
tinued. 

The fact that 14.6 million cars and 
light trucks were sold in 1989 and six 
million units in the first six months of 
1990 does not tell the whole story, 
Anderson said. 

He reported that because of rebates 
and other factors, dealer profitability 
“has declined dramatically” to the 
point that some dealers today ques- 
tion “whether it is even wise to tie up 
valuable real estate with a dealer- 
ship.” 

NADA is trying to increase sales 
and profits by working with manufac- 
turers to change the relationship 
between franchised dealers and car 
producers to alter “the very nature of 
retailing, marketing and advertising. 
The way we do business will 
change.” 

Meanwhile, Anderson said, dealers 
are reacting to lower profits by cutting 
personnel, expenses and advertising. 

He noted that in 1989 dealers spent 
$3.8 billion for advertising, 54% of it 
in newspapers. 





educate dealers to understand that 
good ads work better than those “that 
test legal limits or the boundaries of 
good taste.” 

Anderson said that although he was 
not asking ad managers to be the 
“policemen” for dealers, it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to “blow the whistle” on 
them “when the game is getting a little 
too rough.” 

Anderson also requested newspa- 
per advertising departments to work 
more closely with dealers in the areas 
of cooperative ventures, promotions, 
car sections and special ad sections. 

Such efforts, he contended, could 
give dealers exposure at lower cost 
while boosting newspaper ad revenue 
in slack periods. 

Anderson said he was proud of the 
relationship between dealers and 
newspapers. 

“We are unique partners in bring- 
ing to the public the consumer infor- 
mation they need to make an 
informed decision about transporta- 
tion needs,” he commented. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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We're putting our 
Coneenitensemconinemeriaci 
on paper. 





Recyclingis.a start. 


One solution to today’s environmental concerns 
can be found in yesterday’s papers. 


Kruger is investing in a major recycling 
project to curb waste and conserve forests. 


Our efforts will produce a recycled product 
of the same quality and runability as primary 
fibre newsprint. 


No more space to waste on this planet means 
plenty of room for improvements. 


eo Kruger 


We’re making news in news in newsprint technology. 
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Youth vs. adult 


Which group of carriers will be able to 
best deliver the newspaper of the ‘90s? 


By M.L.Stein 


Are youth carriers an American 
tradition that won’t fit into the com- 
puterized, customer-oriented news- 
paper of the 90s? : 

Not according to Bill Hertter, cir- 
culation manager of the Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph, who believes that 
the new technology actually makes a 
stronger case for retaining young 
deliverers. 

Tampa Tribune circulation director 
Jack Butcher, on the other hand, 
thinks that adult carriers will be best 
able to handle the “tailored” newspa- 
per that readers and advertisers will 
be demanding by the year 2000. 

Both views were expressed at the 
International Circulation Managers 
Association’s (ICMA) 91st annual 
sales conference in San Francisco 
June 24-27. 

Not only are youth carriers the 
ticket for the future but they are doing 
just fine today, despite the trend 
toward older distributors, Hertter 
remarked. 

He also scoffed at the notion that 
young people are hard to recruit, 
asserting that it is not a problem in 
Bloomington because the paper “gets 
out on the route, begins knocking on 
doors and talking with parents” about 
the benefits of the job to their sons 
and daughters. 

Hertter, 85% of whose carriers are 
boys and girls, conceded, however, 
that “it’s a struggle to recruit youth 





carriers when the local hamburger 
joints are paying $6 and $7 an hour.” 

“But,” he continued, “can 12- or 
13-year-olds work at these places?” 

Still, Hertter urged that they be 
paid a “fair and reasonable profit.” 

“If you’re still giving carriers 20% 
of the collection, I would question 
how long you can continue to recruit 
youth carriers,” he added. “A 12- 
year-old can figure out rather quickly 
that it’s not worth it to deliver every 
day and handle collections for a cou- 
ple of bucks a day.” 





pays the same price for it.” 

Butcher said he does not oppose 
youth-carrier systems but contended 
that in the next 10 years circulation 
management will become more pro- 
fessional, customer-oriented and 
complex, creating a situation better 
suited to adult distributors. 

He predicted that district managers 
will be higher paid, be college gradu- 
ates, and will have to be trained in 
supervision, computer skills, cus- 
tomer relations and retention. 

“We will have so much invested in 





“...It’s a struggle to recruit youth carriers when 
the local hamburger joints are paying $6 and $7 an 


hour.” 





Hertter contended that technology 
has aided in attracting youth carriers 
because the computer has facilitated 
office pay, removing the bulk of col- 
lecting from carriers. 

At the Pantagraph, he disclosed, 
81% of home-delivered subscribers 
pay directly. 

Hertter also claimed that when a 
paper switches to adults, customers 
do not get their newspaper at the same 
convenient location. 

“They begin having to look around 
for their paper,” he said. “The cus- 
tomer gets a little less service and 
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complex training that we'll want them 
to be career-oriented,” Butcher went 
on. “It has been my experience that 
it’s easier to attract this type of indi- 
vidual to adult systems than it is to 
youth-oriented systems.” 

Butcher also rated adult carriers as 
being “less labor-intensive and crisis- 
oriented.” 

The downside of hiring adults, he 
said, are that it is more expensive and 
that, while they give more consistent 
service, it is usually not as good as 
that provided by youths. One factor 
offsets the other, he argued. 

The coming of the tailored newspa- 
per makes the use of adults virtually 
imperative, Butcher implied. 

He described the “ultimate” tail- 
ored newspaper as one printed with 
special, preordered news and adver- 
tising and addressed to an individual 
subscriber. It will probably exist in 
some form by 2000, he forecast. 

“Tam led to believe the technology 
is available to print individual sub- 
scriber newspapers,” Butcher said. 
“The circulation software is certainly 
available to put them in some sem- 
blance of route order. We currently 
merge advertiser charge cards with 
circulation information data bases. It 
would be relatively easy to get demo- 
graphics on newspaper subscribers.” 

Adult carriers would probably be 
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needed to handle this type of distribu- 
tion, allowing more professionalism 
eventually, Butcher observed. 

“During ... the °90s,” he con- 
cluded, “circulation systems will 
have to be customer service-driven, 
advertiser-receptive, efficient, inno- 
vative and economical. This would 
appear... to be an adult-oriented 
system.” 

Hertter’s vision was different. He 
suggested that ICMA members keep 
youth systems “well-oiled in the ’90s 
and on into the 21st century.” 

He said newspapers can help the 
process by maintaining the integrity 
of the independent contractual rela- 
tionship by which most youth carrier 
programs operate, and get rid of terms 
like “hire” and “fire.” 

“Let’s suggest methods of perfor- 
mance for our carriers, rather than 
placing demands on them,” he stated. 
“Let’s work within the framework of 
our contracts without threatening and 
forceful measures. We can still get 
satisfactory results.” 

Hertter also urged the job of carry- 
ing newspapers be made as “hassle- 
free” as possible for both the youths 
and their parents. 

“They [parents] don’t want their 
kids taking on something that requires 
lots of their time and/or involve- 
ment,” he explained. “Keep it 
simple.” 

An ICMA carrier study this year 
disclosed that 66% of a.m. papers 
have a combination of youth and adult 
carriers, compared with 82% of p.m. 
papers. 

From 1983 to 1990, the percentage 
of adult-only carriers on a.m. papers 
rose from 19% to 34%. On afternoon 
papers, the number of adults went 
from 8% to 12%. 

Geographically, Southern a.m. 
newspapers had the highest number 
of adult-only carriers: 72%. 

Morning papers in the East had 
15%, in the Midwest, 17%, and in the 
West, 18%, according to the survey. 

Among p.m. papers, the South 
again led the country in the number of 
adult-only carriers: 44%. 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
publisher Virgil Fassio, a one-time 
newspaper carrier, who was inducted 
into the International Newspaper 
Carrier Hall of Fame at the conven- 
tion, advised caution in eliminating 
young carriers. 

Fassio, a circulation specialist for 
the Hearst Corp., said, “Before a 
newspaper concludes that the youth 
carrier system is no longer effective, 
it should have done the utmost possi- 
ble to ensure that all necessary steps 
have been taken to make the system 
work.” 

He also proposed dropping the 
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term “little merchant” for young car- 
riers. 

“Why not junior merchants, youth 
carriers or youth carrier salesman?” 
he suggested. “We cannot expect 
‘little merchants’ to carry big newspa- 
pers.” 


Target’s strategies 


The International Newspaper 
Advertising and Marketing Execu- 
tives’ Retail Advertiser Relations 
Committee recently met with execu- 
tives from Minneapolis-based Target, 
which spent an estimated $100 million 
on advertising in 1989. 

Gail Heller, manager of media ser- 
vices at Target, said newspapers can 
help contribute to the store’s image 
by keeping the store informed of com- 
munity activities, to which the com- 
pany would consider lending support. 

Target would like newspapers to 
inform them of account executive 
changes and to provide salespeople 
with a Target fact sheet. Executives 
also would like to see more standardi- 
zation of rate cards and invoices, and 
they stressed circulation should be 
audited by ZIP code. 

Target executives also made some 
suggestions for newspapers, includ- 
ing: indexing the paper, using comics 
to entice younger readers, providing 
an editorial page for kids, hiring 
teachers to write lesson plans from 
the paper, keeping grade school and 
high school students informed of the 
newspaper’s community involve- 
ment, and doing more homework for 
developing younger readers. 





NPRA elects officers 


James R. Schober, employee rela- 
tions director at the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury News, was elected president 
of the Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association during the group’s 
annual meeting in Santa Fe, N.M. 

Also elected were: vice president 
and president-elect, Elizabeth V. 
Drewry, director of human resources, 
Newsday and New York Newsday; 
and secretary-treasurer, Stephen D. 
Rice, human resources manager, the 
Asbury Park (N.J.) Press. 

Association members elected to 
three-year board terms were: Thomas 
C. Bryan, human resources manager, 
the Seattle Times; Booker Izell, man- 
ager of human resources develop- 
ment, Cox Enterprises, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and M. Roni Jordan, employee rela- 
tions director, the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer. 


Parade’s Vittorini 
to chair committee 


Carlo Vittorini, publisher and chief 
executive of Parade Publications 
Inc., has become chairman of the 
American Advertising Federation 
Magazine Committee. He replaces 
Richard Durrell, founding publisher 
of People magazine, who served as 
committee chair since 1988. 

The AAF Magazine Committee 
oversees all publishing and editorial 
operations of the six-year-old quar- 
terly magazine, American Advertis- 
ing. 











AVIATION JOURNALISM 
AWARD 


The 1990 Max Karant Award for Excellence 
in Aviation Journalism 
will be given for fair and insightful 
coverage of aviation. 


There are two categories of entries: print and broadcast. 
A $1,000 award will be given in each category based on works 
published or broadcast in 1989 only. 

- Deadline for entries is September 1, 1990. 


For more information or to obtain entry forms, call (301) 695-2160 


or write: 


AOPA Communications Division 
421 Aviation Way 
Frederick, MD 21701 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








SUSAN YOACHUM has joined the San 
Francisco Chronicle as political 
writer, moving from the San Jose 
Mercury News. 

Most recently, she was in the Mer- 
cury News San Francisco bureau. A 
graduate of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Yoachum also worked for the 
Marin Independent Journal and the 
Dallas Morning News. 


* * * 


GERALD T. SILVERS has been 
named vice president, marketing ser- 
vices at the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

He joined the paper in 1963 as assis- 
tant services manager in the advertis- 
ing department and was promoted to 
research services director for adver- 
tising in 1972 and research director for 
the entire paper two years later. 

He now will oversee all research, 
marketing and promotional efforts of 
the Enquirer. The new position was 
created with the recent retirement of 
ROBERT P. TEMMEN, marketing ser- 
vices director. 


* * 


JOHN WHALEY, formerly circula- 
tion director of the Waco (Texas) Tri- 
bune-Herald, has moved to circula- 
tion director of the Lubbock Ava- 
lanche-Journal and will be responsi- 
ble for operations in the circulation 
and transportation departments. 

Whaley is a director of the Texas 
Circulation Managers Association 
and a member of the International 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
minority affairs committee. 


* * * 


ROSE C. GOLDEN is the new acting 
general manager and executive secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion and will head the association until 
a permanent general manager is 
named. 


for owners selling 


newspapers. 
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JOHN SCHIDLOVSKY, former Beij- 
ing bureau chief of the Baltimore Sun, 
is newly appointed curator of the Jef- 
ferson Fellowships and coordinator of 
journalistic programs at the East-West 
Center in Honolulu. 

He has been journalist-in-residence 
at the center since January and suc- 
ceeds Robert B. Hewett, who will 
become a senior research fellow to 
coordinate a study of Japan-United 
States news coverage. 

In Beijing in 1987-89, Schidlovsky 
covered the pro-democray movement 
and was an eyewitness to the suppres- 
sion of student dissidents at Tiananmen 


Square. 





— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


She is a former advertising manager 
for the Hopewell Valley News and 
served in the same capacity for Town 
Topics, Princeton. 


* * * 


JOHN SAMUEL HATCHER, editor and 
chief executive officer of the Lebanon 
Democrat, is the new president of the 
Tennessee Press Association, suc- 
ceeding NANCY R. PETREY, co- 
publisher of the Newport Plain Talk. 

Other new officers elected at the 
group’s 121st anniversary convention 
in Memphis are: BOB PARKINS of the 
Milan Mirror-Exchange, vice presi- 
dent for non-daily newspapers; 
GREGG K. JONES of the Greeneville 
Sun, vice president for daily newspa- 
pers, and Davip McCoy of the Clin- 
ton Courier-News, treasurer. 
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42 Years Nation-Wide, Personal Service 


CATHY HENKEL, assistant sports 
editor of the Seattle Times for three 
years, has been promoted to sports 
editor. 

Her previous experience inclues 10 
years at the Eugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard as sports writer and assistant 
sports editor and six years at the 
Wichita Eagle-Beacon as news 
reporter. She also has been a director 
of information services at Friends 
University and holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Wichita State University 
and a master’s from the University of 
Arizona. 


* * * 


JERRY MCDOWELL is replacing 
EDWARD M. LEMBECK as metro/city 
editor at the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star. 
Lembeck completes 40 years at the 
newspaper. 

McDowell, an English/journalism 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
worked at the Champaign (Ill.) News- 
Gazette and the Pekin (Ill.) Daily | 
Times prior to joining the Journal Star 
in 1973. He has been state and busi- 
ness editor the past four years. 


+ ¢€& 6 


The San Francisco Newspaper 
Agency has promoted THOMAS G. 
CLANCY to executive vice president/ 
sales and marketing and LAWRENCE 
L. INGRAM to senior vice president/ 
operations. 

Clancy joined the agency in 1987 as 
senior vice president/sales and mar- 
keting. He previously was with the 
Denver Post and the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

Ingram moved to the agency as vice 
president/production in 1985 from the 
same post at the New York Daily 
News. 
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HENRY MCNULTY, the Hartford 
Courant’s reader representative, has 
been named president of the Organi- 
zation of News Ombudsmen. 

A Hartford native, McNulty joined 
the Courant in 1969 after graduating 
from Cornell University and was a 
city desk reporter for several years 
before becoming night city editor. In 
1976, he started the Op-Ed page and 
then was features editor before be- 
ing named reader representative in 
1984. 

His mother, Marjorie G. McNulty, 
was society editor uf the Courant in 
the late °30s and °40s and his father, J. 
Brad McNulty, a retired professor, is 
author of “Older Than the Nation,” a 
history of the Courant. 

The Times Mirror newspaper is 
celebrating its 225th anniversary this 
year. 


* * 


BRENT STAPLES, assistant metro- 
politan editor of the New York Times, 
is joining the editorial board this sum- 
mer to write about politics and cul- 
ture. 

He has been with the newspaper for 
five years, previously serving as an 
editor of the Book Review. Earlier he 
worked as a reporter at the Chicago 
Sun-Times covering science and 
other subjects. 

Staples holds a Ph.D.-in psychol- 
ogy from the University of Chicago 
and is a graduate of Widener Univer- 
sity in Chester, Penn. He is author of 
‘*Parallel Time: A Memoir,’’ to be 
published by Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
next spring. 


* * * 


CARL T. ROWAN has been named by 
Gannett Co., Inc.’s board of directors 
to its directors whose terms expire in 
1991. 

Gannett’s directors serve staggered 
terms, with one-third of the board 
standing for election each year. 
Rowan was named during the recent 
session in San Francisco. 

Rowan, a multi-prize winner in 
newspaper reporting and television 
specials, also has served as director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, as 
deputy assistant secretary of state for 
public affairs, as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
and as U.S. Ambassador to Finland. 

His varied career also includes 
launching “Project Excellence,” a 
college scholarship program designed 
to reward outstanding black high 
school students in the. Washington, 
D.C. metro area who show progress 
in writing and oratory skills. In three 
years Rowan has raised $800,000 to 
benefit nearly 200 young students. 








PAMELA SVEINSON is the newly 
named vice president-human resources 
for Cowles Media Company and its 
largest operating unit, the Star Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis-St Paul. 


She will report to Star Tribune 
publisher and president Roger Parkin- 
son and Cowles Media president and 
CEO David Cox. 

Sveinson, who holds a bachelor’s 
degree in sociology from Whitman 
College and a master’s degree in 
industrial relations from the University 
of Minnesota, was formerly senior vice 
president-human resources for First 
Bank System. 





The Associated Press has desig- 
nated two new special correspon- 
dents—TAD BARTIMUS and NANCY 
SHULINS. In AP history only 14 other 
staffers have received the title. 

Bartimus, a native of Belton, Mo., 
joined AP in 1969 following graduaiion 
from the University of Missouri. Her 
travels took her to Miami later that 
year and in 1973, to Saigon to cover 
the war in southeast Asia. Named 
correspondent in Anchorage in 1974, 
she became the first Alaska bureau 
chief and subsequently was assigned 
to London, and then to Central and 
South America as roving reporter. 


Her base of operations shifted to Den- 
ver by 1981 and she was named 
Mountain States regional reporter. 


Shulins, a native of Hanover, 
N.H., began her AP career in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., in 1976 and was named 
correspondent in 1978 and correspon- 
dent in Evansville, Ind., the next 
year. 


She became a member of the 
national reporting team based in New 
York in 1981 and then moved to AP 
Newsfeatures where she has written 
enterprise stories aimed at Sunday 
papers. 





C. HERBERT HARRIGAN retired ‘in 
June as editorial page editor of the 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune and has 
been succeeded by THOMAS LEE 
TRYON. 

Harrigan, 68, has been a member of 
the editorial page staff 18 years. A 
graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism, he was in the Eighth Air Force 
during World War II. 

He retires after 43 years as a 
reporter, writer or editor. He moved 
to Sarasota in 1972 after working for 


the Providence Journal, the Rich- 
mond News Leader and the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


Tyron, with the Herald-Tribune for 
nine years, has been associate editor 
for Manatee. He was graduated witha 
degree in communications from the 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point in 1980. 


DALE WHITE, a columnist for the 
Manatee/AM edition of the newspa- 
per, moved to editorial writer, based 
in the Bradenton office. 
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ROBERTA G. APPLEGATE, 71, who 
taught journalism for 24 years at Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, died 
June 24 at Memorial Hospital, Man- 
hattan. 

She joined the department of jour- 
nalism and mass communications 
faculty in 1964, moving from the 
Miami Herald, where she had worked 
14 years as a reporter. 

Applegate taught news-editorial 
and magazine journalism classes and 
media law at K-State and was jour- 
nalism head of both the news and 
magazine sequences. She retired in 
May 1988. 

Prior to the Herald, Applegate had 
worked for the Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal, the Detroit Free Press and 
the Associated Press. She served as 
press secretary to Michigan Gov. 
Kim Sigler in 1947-49. 

Applegate was graduated with hon- 
ors from Michigan State University in 
1940 with a degree in French and com- 
pleted a master of science degree in 
journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1942. Among her honors was 
being named Kansas Press Woman of 
the Year in 1985. 


* * * 


ALLAN ROBERT BRUCE, 49, veteran 
editor with United Press Interna- 
tional, died June 21 at his home in 
Alexandria, Va. 

He joined UPI in 1963 in Buffalo 
and worked in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Florida and other 
bureaus in New York before going to 
Washington in 1985 as an editor on the 
national desk. 

He was a former member of the 
national executive committee of the 
Wire Service Guild and served five 
times as a contract negotiator, 
including the most recent talks that 


reached a tentative agreement with 
UPI. 


* * * 


ELEANOR CLARK FRANCH, 81. who 
served in the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in Washington in World 
War II and later joined the staff of the 
New York Times and was named 
women’s editor in 1949, died of a 
stroke while visiting relatives in the 
Philadelphia area. 

She was New York City’s first Com- 
missioner to the United Nations and 
was a delegate to five Democratic 
National Conventions from 1964 
through 1980. She remained active in 
Democratic Party affairs until her 
death. 

She had resigned from the Times in 
1955 to become more active in politics 
and ran for the State Senate but lost. 





In 1957, she was appointed vice chair- 
woman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee to fill a vacancy. The next year 
she won election to the post. 


* * * 


EDWARD H. KERBER, 92, founder of 
the Progressive Matrix Co. and its 
president in 1923-1963, died June 17 at 
the Claridge House in Miami Beach. 

He was chairman of the Globe Post 
Corp. in Evanston and held a seat on 
the Chicago Board of Trade in 1949- 
69, and also had owned the Illinois 
Electrotype Co. 

Kerber was in the Navy during 
World War I and at one time was 
invited to play baseball for Connie 
Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics but 
decided to go into business. 


* * 


ANNA NANGLE, 79, a Chicago Tri- 
bune staff member for 43 years, who 
had retired to Green Valley, Ariz., 
died June 25 at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Tucson. 


She had headed the paper’s Friend 
in Need activities during the 
Depression under the pen name of 
Sally Joy Brown, and served as the 
motion picture editor and reviewed 
movies in 1945-1965 under the name 
of Mae Tinee. 


The Friend in Need feature tried to 
match people’s needs with other peo- 
ple’s generosity or resources. 

Two other sisters had also worked 
for the Tribune, the late Eleanor, who 
was director of fashion and beauty, 
and the late Roberta Ryan, who had 
been assistant society editor. 


* %* * 


CHARLES A. SCHULZ Jr., 49, 
publisher of the Taylor (Texas) Press, 
died suddenly at his home on June 26. 

Schulz joined his father in business 
in 1977 and moved to Taylor to 
assume management of Taylor News- 
papers Inc., which prints the Daily 
Press and other newspapers. He 
became president and publisher in 
1980. 


He was very active in civic and 
community affairs and became chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce 
economic development committee, a 
post he held until 1985. Currently 
serving as vice president of the Texas 
Daily Newspaper Association, he 
was slated to be president of the group 
in 1991. He led the TPA’s efforts to 
repeal a sales tax on newspaper cir- 
culation in 1987 and was active in 
supporting Freedom of Information 
issues. 


RICHARD SKUSE, 68, a publicist and 
travel writer, died April 21 at a Fre- 
mont, Calif., hospital while undergo- 
ing emergency heart surgery. 

He founded his public relations 
firm, Dick Skuse & Associates in 1951 
and worked on the successful cam- 
paign to bring the 1960 Winter 
Olympics to the then little-known 
Lake Tahoe area resort. He later 
wrote a travel column for about 20 
newspapers. 


* * * 


A. DOUGLAS THOMPSON, 80, retired 
editor and publisher of the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Evening Sentinel, died June 21 
in Carlisle Hospital. 


* * * 


J. GOODENOW TYLER 71, former 
news editor of the Norfolk Ledger- 
Star, died May 29. 

He worked for the newspaper 45 
years before his retirement in 1981 
and guided the newsroom through 
the period of complete computeriza- 
tion which he had described as the 
most traumatic experience of his rise 
from reporter-photographer to news 
editor. 

A native of Norfolk, Tyler joined 
the Ledger-Dispatch, forerunner of 
the Ledger-Star, when he was 19 
years old and was a police reporter. 
He served in the Army in the Pacific 
and attained the rank of captain. He 
returned to Norfolk in 1946 but 
remained in the Army Reserve and 
the National Guard, retiring as a 
lieutenant colonel in 1958. 

After covering various beats, he 
was promoted to assistant news edi- 
tor in 1960 and news editor in 1975. 


* * 


FRED W. WEBER, 84, who devoted 
much of his life to seeing that the 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger reached the 
doorsteps of Southeastern Ohio read- 
ers, died at his home on June 25 aftera 
long battle with cancer. 

He began selling the newspaper on 
Athens streets when he was I1 years 
old and moved up through the ranks, 
first as a carrier and then as mailroom 
foreman. He became a retail adver- 
tising salesman and in January 1929 
was promoted to circulation manager. 
He held that position until he retired 
in February 1976. 

He lived to see his son, Fred W. II, 
succeed him at the Messenger and 
join him in activities of the Ohio Cir- 
culation Managers Association. The 
Webers were the first father and son 
to receive the Ohio Circulation Man- 
agers Award of Achievement, pre- 
sented in 1988. 
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National Press Club library changes its name 


By Debra Gersh 


The library at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D.C., is chang- 
ing its name from H.L. Mencken to 
Eric Arthur Friedheim. 

Earlier this year, the board voted to 
keep the Mencken name on the 
library despite revelations of racism, 
sexism and religious bias that came to 
light with the publication of Menc- 
ken’s diaries (E&P, Jan. 20, Feb. 17). 

Friedheim, who has been a club 
member since 1934, had offered the 
National Press Foundation, which 
supports the library, a $1-million 
endowment. 

Rather than shelve the Mencken 
name altogether, the club will rename 
the library’s reading room as the H.L. 
Mencken Reading Room. Mencken’s 
name will remain over the library’s 
main entrance. 

Friedheim, 80, editor of Travel 
Agent magazine in Florida, has left 
the endowment in a trust to be col- 
lected by the foundation after his 
death, according to club president 
and Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter 
Judy Grande. The name change, how- 
ever, will becoine effective immedi- 
ately. 

Friedheim also has funded National 
Press Club awards in consumer jour- 
nalism and Washington correspon- 
dence and the Fourth Estate Award 














for Lifetime Achievement. He is 
already a major contributor to the 
library’s operating fund. 

In a letter to club members 
acknowledging the “element of con- 
troversy surrounding this endow- 
ment” because of the name change, 
Grande explained that Friedheim’s 
“offer and our vote to change the 
name is an accident of unfortunate 
timing. His offer was originally made 
last year, prior to the publication of 
the H.L. Mencken diaries, but negoti- 
ations did not begin until this year.” 

Grande told E&P that one of the 
first thiigs she found pending when 
she became president in mid-January 
was the Friedheim offer. 

The Washington Times, however, 
took exception to the club’s action in 
a lead editorial June 29. 

Accusing the club of prostituting 
itself over “the prospect of a quick 
shilling,” the editorial argued that the 
library should retain the Mencken’s 
name because of his contribution to 
American journalism. 

In a letter calling the editorial 
“vicious and wrong,” Grande 
responded that to paint Friedheim’s 
“generous gesture ugly is to sink 
lower than I imagined possible, even 
for the Washington Times.” 

In another action, the NPC agreed 
to enter into a three-year agreement 
allowing the Harvard Club, for a fee, 





to use some of NPC facilities. 

The board of the Harvard Club of 
Washington ratified the agreement 
with a slight technical change. Final 
NPC approval was expected, Grande 
said. 

The agreement calls for the Har- 
vard Club of Washington to create the 
Harvard Club Corp., which would 
solicit dues and members. 

The Harvard Club Corp. and the 
Press Club have set a tentative dead- 
line for Jan. 1, 1991 for the Harvard 
Club to solicit 750 members. If the 
Harvard Club does not reach that 
amount, it can either pay the differ- 
ence or possibly work out an exten- 
tion. 

The Harvard Club will pay $250 per 
member to the Press Club the first 
year, with the amount to increase 
during the following two years. 
Grande said the Press Club estimates 
some $187,500 in dues income the 
first year alone. 

The goal of the agreement is for the 
Harvard Club to establish its own 
club and find a site to house it by the 
end of the three years, Grande 
explained. 

Harvard Club members will not 
have access to the 14th floor of the 
Press Club, which includes the health 
club and Reliable Source bar. A por- 
tion of the Fourth Estate dining room 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Five years after his memorable 
speech in New Orleans, having since 
sold the company he founded and 
now exploring high-speed PostScript 
processing, Jim Lennane was back at 
ANPA/TEC last month for a systems 
session focusing on pagination (E&P, 
June 30). 

Addressing “The decade of the 
product and the decline of the sys- 
tem,” he reviewed the ’80s and pre- 
viewed the 90s — where the indus- 
try is going and where it should be 
headed. He was the panel’s only rep- 
resentative from the vendors’ side. 

“I think something’s really wrong 
in the systems area,” he said, noting 
that newspaper systems are now 
being assembled with various parts 
and subsystems from different sup- 
pliers, either by customers them- 
selves or as a consequence of vendor 
acquisitions that consolidate product 
lines. 

In Lennane’s view, systems capa- 
bilities and the concept of the system 
vendor peaked sometime in the 1980s. 
At the same time, he said, desktop 
publishing became pervasive. 

“I believe that the system approach 
and the investment in systems is actu- 
ally in a phase of decline at this time,” 
he continued, noting consequent 
“negative, long-term connotations” 
for the heavily systems-dependent 
newspaper industry. 

Lennane’s comments on some 
major products of the ’80s included 
the PC (not the publishing “panacea 
that people believed in”); Apple 
Computer’s Macintosh (“. . . turned 
out to be a far more powerful develop- 
ment and a greater step forward for 
the publishing industry”); Adobe 
Systems’ PostScript page description 
language (“probably the first real 
standard that people have ever 
embraced across all platforms”). 

In addition to the Los Angeles 
Times installation so important to his 
own System Integrators and .the 
“golden years” enjoyed by Atex, 
Lennane listed three other significant 
events of the decade past. 

He cited pagination-integration 
projects at the Houston Chronicle and 
Switzerland’s 24 Heures, where the 








Jim Lennane 


customers worked with vendors to 
create their own systems from a wide 
range of generally available products 
and subsystems. He said the project 
in Lausanne succeeded but “the 
jury’s still out” in Houston. 

“This may be a new direction for 
the development of systems within 
newspapers” — one from which ven- 
dors may not directly benefit “in any 
major way,” Lennane commented. 





Lennane returns as ANPA/TEC speaker 
Sil founder reviews the ’80s and previews the ’90s 


as the real and the ideal future direc- 
tions for newspapers, Lennane 
reiated what he called “system fairy 
tales”: that large systems can be built 
from Macs, that PCs can do every- 
thing, and that any one vendor can do 
it all. 

What is missing from PC/Mac solu- 
tions, according to Lennane, is “the 
underlying system layer” that can 
deliver performance. “I think some- 
body will create that product,” he 
said, “but it certainly isn’t out there 
today.” 

If a greatly expanded Du Pont is 
going to be one that “can do it all,” 
Lennane hoped it “can get control” 
and prevent its several new acquisi- 
tions from pursuing separate agenda. 
He termed the strategy of consolidat- 
ing vendors of various systems and 
components under one company a 
good idea. 

To his list he added the notion that a 
newspaper with enough might and 
money “can force you to walk on the 
ceiling,” meaning, he said, “you use 
all their old trash that’s lying around 
the building.” 

As for the direction he would like to 
see the industry take, Lennane called 
upon some major vendor to “design a 
new system having a completely 
homogeneous software architecture 





He made his $93.7-million fortune on a $287,000 
investment. “No one can say that that’s not a good 


return.” 





“The PC isn’t the answer to every- 
thing,” he said in regretful reference 
to termination of CText’s project at 
the Toronto Star. Although he did 
not point to the same vendor’s ongo- 
ing work for the Tribune Co., Len- 
nane added, “I think CText thought 
that if they bought Tandem comput- 
ers, they would have an SII system.” 
Software, he said is “the real key to 
products.” 

As for the new Atex-IBM alliance, 
he said it “has a lot of promise, partic- 
ularly since it will force... the 
purging of all the old gear.” 

Before considering what he viewed 





across all the system components,” a 
job he said would require three to four 
years. 

For such a project, he said, every- 
thing should be based ona Unix, OS/2 
or Mac operating system and should 
adhere to uniform output, in this case, 
PostScript, which he called a de facto 
standard that should be adopted for 
use (his Lennane Advance Devices 
develops products for high-speed 
PostScript imaging). 

He termed less desirable IBM’s 
SAA approach “of mixing operating sys- 
tems but having a common user inter- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Agreement on VDT safety 


State of California withdraws order for safety; 
recognizes Fresno Bee’s existing program 


By Jim Rosenberg 


A “joint voluntary declaration,” 
by the Fresno Bee and California’s 
Division of Occupational Safety and 
Health announced an agreement that 
“essentially adopts and approves” 
the Bee’s program for video display 
terminal safety, according to the 
newspaper. 

The agreement ends Cal-OSHA’s 
own order regarding VDT safety and 
the Bee’s appeal of that September 
1989 order. The Bee must implement 
its program within six months. 

The state agency found no labor 
code violation during its investiga- 
tion. It inspected the paper last year 
following a May 16 complaint by the 
Northern Cclifornia Newspaper 
Guild, which represents the Bee’s 
editorial staff. 

In an appeal, the Bee argued that 
the complaint and Cal-OSHA special 
order failed to take into account the 
fact that the paper had already formed 
a company-wide committee of VDT 
users “to evaluate and select ergo- 
nomic furniture and develop a safety 
program...” 

Last fall the Bee did not challenge 
the specifics of the “special order.” 
Rather, it complained only of the need 
for such intervention when it consid- 
ered itself already in voluntary com- 
pliance through its own program. 

According to reports at the time, 
it acknowledged “a significant num- 
ber” of staffers suffering from 
RSI. 

According to the Bee, the Guild 
filed its complaint after the paper 
began developing a safety program to 
deal with repetitive strain injuries 


(RSI) of the arm and wrist caused by 
repeated use of VDT keyboards. 
Specifically, the Bee said improperly 
positioned keyboards and failure to 
take preventive steps, including more 
work breaks, were cited as possible 
RSI causes. 


With more than $750,000 invested 
in ergonomic furniture, the Bee said 
about 90% had been installed by late 
June, and the remainder would be in 
place within a few weeks. Details of 
the Bee’s program are available from 
its personnel director, George Ran- 
dol, at (209) 441-6040. 


Fresno announced the agreement 
less than a week after eight journalists 
filed a product liability law suit in 
federal court in New York against the 
supplier of their VDTs, alleging use of 
the terminals led to RSI. There was no 


Metroliner bound for Florida 


News-Journal Corp., publisher of 
the Daytona Beach News-Journal, 
ordered a new Goss Metroliner press 
from Rockwell Graphic Systems. 


It will be added to an existing 10- 
unit press line early next year to help 
meet a production schedule that 
includes the 90,000-circulation daily, 
several shoppers, a subsidiary news- 
paper and commercial work. 


The 70,000 cph press will comprise 
four Metroliner injector units, two 
Metroliner injector halfdecks, a 3:2 
144-page Metroliner folder and two 
45" static belt RTPs. The order 





filing against the employers of the 
eight (E&P, June 23). Earlier in June, 
other journalists filed suit against the 
same vendor. 

Plaintiffs in the federal suit 
included staffers at Newsday, which 
shortly before their suit was filed 
announced completion of a year-long 
study that reported a “significant 
association” between RSI incidence 
and typing on computer keyboards 
(E&P, June 16). No one keyboard 
was specified. 

About 40% of the hundreds of 
surveyed VDT users at the newspa- 
per’s Long Island and New York City 
offices reported RSI symptoms, 
according to the study, which was 
reported by Newsday. A committee 
representing labor and management 
was created and a training program 
begun. 


includes a PCS II press control sys- 
tem, which will be integrated with the 
controls of the existing Metroliner 
equipment. New and old presses use a 
22” cutoff, which, since its adoption in 
1981, is credited with paper savings in 
the “six-figure range,” according to 
Tippen Davidson, News-Journal pro- 
duction director. 

Davidson noted that to serve a large 
area with a growing population, the 
company needed to run more editions 
at the same time. He said the new 
press “will increase page capacity 
and “allow us to run different prod- 
ucts off each folder simultaneously.” 











RSI 


(Continued from page 15) 





solitary confinement, allegedly for 
writing a critical piece about the war- 
den’s policies. Sussman and the 
Chronicle, who took the issue to 
court, claimed that federal prison 
authorities subsequently tried to 





restrict Martin’s writing for the paper. | 


in accepting the award for himself 
and Martin, Sussman said, ‘Public 
debate thrives on diversity, and we 
journalists are its handmaidens. 
Often, in times of superheated public 
controversy when we exercise our 
responsibilities fully, we ourselves 
become the issue. It is not a comfort- 
able position, which is why I treasure 
the support of my colleagues.” 

A special Farr award was given to 
Mel Opotowsky, past president of the 





California First Amendment Coali- 
tion and senior managing editor of the 
Press-Enterprise in Riverside, for his 
efforts on behalf of freedom of infor- 
mation. 


The late Bill Farr of the Los 
Angeles Times was an investigative 
reporter who spent 41 days in jail for 
refusing to reveal his sources in con- 
nection with an exclusive story 
involving the Charles Manson gang. 
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The recently combined resources 
of Oklahoma City-based DataTimes 
and Princeton-based Dow Jones 
Information Services enable sub- 
scribers to electronically search the 
computerized files of 640 newspa- 
pers, magazines, news services and 
financial data sources from around 
the world through a single database. 
As many as 470 sources are available 
for simultaneous access. 

Through a joint marketing and ser- 
vice agreement formally announced 
early this week, the two companies 
have combined the services of their 
networks on what is described as a 
“shared platform.” 

In February, DataTimes assumed 
responsibility for exclusive marketing 
and cusiomer support for certain Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval users in some 
U.S. cities, while Dow Jones will sup- 
port selected DataTimes users in the 
New York-Connecticut area. 


The two services’ electronic text 
libraries had previously been con- 
nected by a telecommunications gate- 
way that limited the number of con- 
currently searchable publications. 





DJ News/Retrieval 
offered for 
Japanese clients 


The Dow Jones Information Ser- 
vices operating group of Dow Jones & 
Co. Inc. activated a remote-host data- 
base computer at Kyodo News Ser- 
vice in Tokyo to support Japanese 
customers of Dow Jones/News 
Retrieval. 

Kyodo’s Tandem-based computer 
system is connected by dedicated 
high-speed link to News/Retrieval 
host computers in New Jersey. Dow 
Jones’ 90-day business news database 
will reside on Kyodo’s computer in 
Tokyo (and in the U.S.), enabling 
News/Retrieval customers in Japan to 
access Dow Jones databases by local 
phone call rather than incur costs 
associated with dialing through 
packet-switching networks back to 
the U.S. 











Dow Jones Information Services 
spokeswoman Alyce Perkins said 
using the two-way gateway was a 
more cumbersome arrangement. For 
example, customers found it some- 
what troublesome to have to exit a 
News/Retrieval global search to 
access DataTimes publications. 

The shared platform now stream- 
lines that searching with direct access 
to the merged databases resident on 
one central computer at a Dow Jones 
facility in central New Jersey. 

DataTimes president Allen Paschal 
noted that the company he founded, 
known primarily for newspaper cov- 
erage, will become more comprehen- 
sive in its offerings. 

In addition to bringing more busi- 
ness and financial information to 
DataTimes users and more regional 
business and general news to News/ 
Retrieval subscribers, the move could 
make the merged services more com- 
petitive with the already sizeable 
offerings of Mead Data Services, 
which includes the Nexis publications 
databases, and Knight-Ridder’s Elec- 
tronic Publishing Group, which 
includes Dialog Information Services 
and the Vu/Text newspaper data- 
bases (which themselves have been 
going into Dialog for several months). 

The move was seen as a logical next 
step because of the complementary 
content of the databases. “Through 
the gateway relationship it was so 
obvious that this was the natural fit,” 
said Perkins. “Anything that would 
make access and use of those publica- 
tions easier would benefit our cus- 
tomers, but certainly... from a com- 
petitive standpoint it would be advan- 
tageous for us to do that.” 

Paschall also noted that there will 
be broader search capabilities and the 
service will become easier to use, 
with simplified searches. One com- 
mand can launch a search of publica- 
tions in both libraries. Searches can 
be made according to publ‘cation 
type, region and circulation size. 
According to Dow Jones News/ 
Retrieval, the new system will also 
permit customers of both services to 
continue using search techniques 
familiar to them. 

DataTimes subscribers can now 





DataTimes, Dow Jones merge on-line services 


“Shared-platform’ affords electronic access 
to combined news and information databases 


create their own personalized librar- 
ies for one-time or ongoing use. They 
can also make use of 40 on-screen 
global search options. The predeter- 
mined groups of publications and 
other information sources are 
grouped by industry, geographical 
location or publication type (metro 
dailies, national and regional newspa- 
pers, foreign publications, city busi- 
ness journals, trade publications, 
wire services). 

The combined on-line services 
offer access to diverse sources of 
information using a single, simplified 
command structure. Users need only 
type in the words to be searched 
(names, categories or a few key- 
words). Menu-driven search options 
are available, which lead users 
through a complete search process 
without the need to know any com- 
mands at all. 

Fees for on-line access time have 
been lowered. While per-minute 
searching of individual sources are 
unchanged, the surcharge for global 
searching was reduced to 40¢ from $1 
per minute. Charges to access certain 
other databases carried by DataTimes 
were also reduced. 

A DataTimes spokesman said it 
was hoped that easier searches of a 
larger database at lower cost would 
increase the number of users and 
thereby boost revenues for sources 
contributing to the database. 

Perkins said such an arrangement 

(Continued on page 37) 
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By David Astor 


What do Rodney Dangerfield and 
editorial cartoonists have in com- 
mon? They don’t get enough respect. 

At least that was the feeling of sev- 
eral speakers at the recent Associa- 
tion of American Editorial Cartoon- 
ists (AAEC) convention in Seattle. 
They added that editorial cartoonists 
are at least partly to blame for the way 
they are treated by some editors, and 
the speakers offered possible solu- 
tions to the problem. 

Session moderator and AAEC 
president Lee Judge said some editors 
see political cartoonists as “wild, 
wacky, witty, wonderful guys” but 
not as serious journalists. 

The Kansas City Star staffer added 
that reasons for this range from the 
casual way many political cartoonists 
dress to the unskillful or immature 
way some argue with editors when 
trying to get a cartoon idea accepted. 

Panelist Mike Keefe of the Denver 
Post and North America Syndicate 
(NAS) said he saw the point Judge 
was making but thought the clothing 
part was “not such a big problem.” 
He noted that few newspaper people 
“dress that well,” and that “dressing 
like a CPA” is not going to make a 
significant difference in the way edi- 
torial cartoonists are treated. 

Judge agreed, but jokingly sug- 
gested a clothing style somewhere 
“between a CPA and Tarzan.” He 
added that the clothing matter is “just 
a symptom” of editorial cartoonists’ 
overall image problem. 

Panelist Ed Stein of the Rocky 
Mountain News and Newspaper 
Enterprise Association (NEA) 
observed wryly, “I used to wear a tie 
to work but I found out that ties soak 
up ink.” 

“We have to prove ourselves not 
by how we dress but by how we argue 
and how we think,” stated audience 
member Steve Benson of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Morning News Tribune and 
Tribune Media Services (TMS). “To 
some extent, we’re our own worst 
enemies. We need to attend editorial 
staff meetings, and show up on time. 
We need to be well-read, and argue 
our positions well.” 








Lee Judge (left) with Raleigh (N.C.) 

News & Observer/Los Angeles Times 

Syndicate editorial cartoonist Dwane 
Powell, an AAEC vice president. 


As things stand now, said Benson, 
“we are not regarded by most editors 
as intellectual equals.” 

One audience member said political 
cartoonists should “pick their fights 
better,” and not argue with editors 
about “everything.” 

Benson added that editorial car- 
toonists are indeed jsurnzlists, and 
should try to do “investigative car- 
tooning” on matters that haven’t yet 
appeared as stories. 

Mike Ramirez of the Memphis 


Brian Basset with a Dan Reeder sculp- 

ture of ‘Brain’ Basset. The sign reads: 

‘A cartoonist’s nightmare: Federal 
Express coming, No ideas, Naked.’ 


JOISY PlARg 





The Rodney Dangerfields of the press? 


Some AAEC speakers say political cartoonists don’t get enough 
respect from editors, and they discuss what to do about it 


Commercial Appeal and Copley News 
Service agreed that editorial cartoon- 
ists are journalists, and said one 
example of this is that they do 
research before starting a cartoon. 

David Wiley Miller of the San 
Francisco Examiner and NAS com- 
pared editorial cartoonists to colum- 
nists, and said they should get the 
same autonomy and respect. But 
Judge stated that columnists are often 
treated better. 

Judge later noted that editors fre- 
quently choose to run or not run a 
cartoon on the basis of its “political 
riskiness” rather than its “quality.” 

Political cartoonists can be “scary 
to editors,” said Bill DeOre of the 
Dallas Morning News and Universal 
Press Syndicate. “You're succinct. 
You’re high impact. That scares 
them.” 

Judge said the great majority of 
readers want to see controversial car- 
toons, although the “golfing buddies 
of the publisher” may not. 

Miller said local cartoons can be 
tougher than national and interna- 
tional ones to get approved by edi- 
tors. A big reason for this, of course, 
is that the subjects of local cartoons 
are often very sensitive to criticism 
from their hometown paper. 

Steve Kelley of the San Diego 
Union and Copley did two informal 
polls during the AAEC discussion in 
preparation for a talk he was going to 
give to an editors’ group. 

When Kelley asked attendees 
whether their cartoons represented 
their own opinion rather than their 
newspaper’s opinion, virtually every- 
one raised their hands. 

And when Kelley asked attendees 
if they could appeal to a “higher per- 
son” at their paper if their editor 
turned down a cartoon idea, about 
half said yes and half said no. 

One way for political cartoonists to 
get more respect is to invite their edi- 
tors to speeches they give, said Stein. 
When editors see how enthusiastic 
and admiring the audience can be, he 
continued, it can have a “galvaniz- 
ing” effect on their perception of the 
cartoonists. 

Stein and a number of other speak- 
ers emphasized that they get respect 
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Mike Keefe 


and autonomy at their papers, and 
that the AAEC discussion didn’t 
apply to all editor-political cartoonist 
relationships. 

Stein also noted that these relation- 
ships tend to improve the longer the 
editor and political cartoonist work 
together. 

“The ideal relationship between a 
cartoonist and an editor is mutual 
trust,” added Ben Sargent of the Aus- 
tin American-Statesman and Univer- 
sal. 

Judge, speaking at the AAEC busi- 
ness meeting two days later, said he 
would like the organization to set up a 





“regular or semiregular relationship” 
with editors to discuss mutual con- 
cerns. This could involve, among 
other things, sending an AAEC dele- 
gation to editors’ conventions. 

Another AAEC convention session 
focused on libel. 

Bill Sanders of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal said he didn’t know of any judg- 
ment that has gone against an editorial 
cartoonist after a libel lawsuit got to 
court. 

“I believe that’s true ... at least 
since the mid-1920s,” responded 
panelist P. Cameron DeVore, an 
attorney with the Seattle firm of Davis 
Wright Tremaine. But he said edito- 
rial cartoonists should still be careful. 

Judge explained some of the rea- 
sons why. “The way I learned about 
libel was getting sued [and it] is hell,” 
said the session moderator, citing the 
depositions, the waiting, and more — 
not to mention the defense costs. 

Panelist Bruce Johnson, who is 
with the same law firm as DeVore, 
provided a sense of how difficult it 
can be by playing the role of a plain- 
tiff’s attorney and grilling several 
“volunteers.” 

Judge said local cartoons usually 
result in more suits than non-local 
ones. “The skin is a little thinner,” he 
observed. “By the time a guy is presi- 
dent, let’s hope he’s used to cartoons 
criticizing him.” 

“And if you’re going to exag- 
gerate,” continued Judge, “go way 


over the top so people will know 
you’re not [literally] serious.” 

Judge said editorial cartoonists are 
on safer legal ground if they call some- 
one a “jerk” rather than a “thief.” 
The former is “total opinion” and 
can’t be proved, explained Judge, 
while the latter word involves a 
“fact.” 

He also noted that when a cartoon 
is reprinted in another publication, 
the statute of limitations “starts up 
again.” And since the reprinted 
drawing is not in the cartoonist’s 
home newspaper, Judge said the 
home paper isn’t obligated to help in 
the defense of any lawsuit that results 
from the reprinting. 

And Judge stated that editorial car- 
toonists should be careful about using 
actual product names in their work. 
“It’s a good way to get in trouble,” he 
declared. “You can still do it, but 
watch it.” 

When making up names, added 
David Horsey of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and NAS, “make sure 
they don’t exist.” 

Some editorial cartoonists occa- 
sionally use things like actual comic 
characters in their work, and Benson 
wondered if this was OK if accom- 
panied by a “with apologies to...” 

(Continued on page 34) 








William B. Dickinson has 
announced he will be retiring next 
March as the Washington Post Writers 
Group’s editorial director/general 
manager, a position he has held since 
the syndicate was established in 1973. 

No successor has been named yet. 

Dickinson, 59; will remain as a 
WPWG consultant for five years. 
After relocating to Lawrence, Kan., 
Dickinson said he would undertake 
other consulting work in the Midwest 
and Washington, D.C. 








Dickinson will be leaving WPWG 


The WPWG executive was editor 
and vice president of Congressional 
Quarterly when he was approached 
by the Washington Post to start a 
syndicate 17 years ago. Columnist 
David Broder had just won a Pulitzer 
Prize for commentary, and the Post 
chose that time to establish WPWG. 

Others who came to be distributed 
by the syndicate included Pulitzer 
winners Berke Breathed (“Bloom 
County”), Ellen Goodman, Charles 
Krauthammer, tv critic Tom Shales, 
and George Will. 

“IT am looking forward to continued 
association with the Writers Group 
and also the opportunity to do other 
things after a lot of years behind a 
desk making this train run on time,” 
said Dickinson. “The Post has been a 
generous and supportive employer 
and I have had the chance to work 
with some of the news business’ best 
talent. Starting in 1991, I hope to call 
on newspaper editors on behalf of the 
Group, as well as undertake more 
varied editorial pursuits.” 
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HUNGRY 
FOR WORKING 





Gusto, presto. Just what working 
readers want. And just what our 
After Work Gourmet dishes up. 
Written By Brooke Dojny and 
Melanie Barnard, both contributing 
editors to Cook’s Magazine, our 
new weekly column lists all the 
ingredients for quick and easy 
gourmet meals. And for a delicious 
increase in readership. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free nibble. Alaska, California, 
Hawaii and Canada, call collect 
(619) 293-1818. Get the package that 
ties up readership and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
note. 

“Legally this doesn’t really help 
you,” responded DeVore, although 
he added that it might “diffuse the 
anger” of the cartoonist whose char- 
acter is being used. 

When it comes to editors, Judge 
said some will spike a controversial 
cartoon idea by saying “it might be 
libelous.” A way to counteract this, 
he continued, is for cartoonists to 
check with their newspaper’s attor- 
ney before approaching the editor 
with the idea. 

The name of Judge’s 1990-91 pres- 
idential successor was put in nomina- 
tion during the AAEC business meet- 
ing. It was Mike Keefe. 

Nominated as president-elect 
(meaning he will serve as the 1991-92 
president) was Brian Basset of the 
Seattle Times; vice president, Al 
Liederman of Rothco Cartoons and 
John Trever of the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal and NAS; secretary-treasurer, 
Bill DeOre; and directors, Clay Ben- 
nett of the St. Petersburg Times, 
Kevin (“KAL”) Kallaugher of the 
Baltimore Sun and Cartoonists & 
Writers Syndicate, Vance Rodewalt 
of the Calgary Herald and Miller Fea- 
tures, and Larry Wright of the Detroit 
News. 

Basset also does the “Adam” 
comic for Universal, Rodewalt does 
“Chubb and Chauncey” for TMS, 
and Wright does “Kit ‘n’ Carlyle” for 
NEA and “Wright Angles” for United 
Feature Syndicate (UFS). Wright and 
Basset are currently AAEC vice 
presidents, and Rodewalt and Trever 
are directors. 

AAEC members will vote by mail 
on the 1990-91 slate of officers. 

The business meeting also featured 
votes to raise annual dues from $50 to 
$100 for regular members, $10 to $25 
for retired members, $15 to $65 for 
student members, and $15 to $100 for 
associate members (part-time edito- 
rial cartoonists and people interested 
in the field). Sustainers (syndicates, 
newspaper chains, etc.) will pay 
$1,000. 

There were 368 AAEC members as 
of last month, according to secretary- 
treasurer Jim Lange of the Daily 
Oklahoman. 

The business meeting also featured 
discussion of upcoming AAEC con- 
ventions. Ramirez and former Com- 
mercial Appeal editorial cartoonist 
Scott Stantis of the Arizona Republic 
discussed next year’s convention in 
Memphis. Colorado Springs is the site 
for 1992 and Austin for 1993. 

Later in the day, Andy Donato of 





An obituary service is introduced 


A service that electronically deliv- 
ers obituaries and death notices to 
newspapers has been introduced by 








the Toronto Sun and Canada Wide 
Feature Service received the Ink 
Bottle Award for his contributions to 
the AAEC. 

The convention also featured a 
slide show and discussion by 
renowned free-lance magazine car- 
toonist Arnold Roth, who formerly 
did the “Poor Arnold’s Almanac” 
comic panel for Creators Syndicate. 

There was also a reception, show, 
and sale of AAEC members’ cartoons 
at the Runnings Gallery in Seattle’s 
Pioneer Square area. 

Speaking of shows, a letter was 
circulated at the convention about a 
1991 traveling exhibit of editorial car- 
toons co-sponsored by the AAEC and 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors to mark the bicentennial of the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights. 
November 15 is the deadline for the 
submission of free press/free speech- 
related cartoons to Nashville Tennes- 
sean. editorial cartoonist Sandy 
Campbell. UFS/NEA parent United 
Media will be publishing a special 
book containing some of the car- 
toons, and those who wish their work 
to be considered for this volume 
should submit to Campbell by Sep- 
tember |. 

Also, the Issaquah, Wash.- and 
Abington, Pa.-based Cartoon Inc. 
(CI) distributed a letter to AAEC 
members proposing permanent 
traveling exhibitions of editorial car- 
toons at galleries, museums, public 
sites, etc. One exhibit already pro- 
duced by CI was “Cartooning 
Washington: 100 Years of Cartoon 
Art in the Evergreen State”; a 182- 
page book based on that show (from 
Melior Publications of Spokane) was 
distributed at the Seattle convention. 
Cl’s directors are author/magazine 
editor/former syndicate executive 
Rick Marschall and editorial cartoon 
collector/researcher Dr. Maury For- 
man. 

Another convention activity was 
the annual AAEC softball game. Sug- 
gestions were made about dividing 
teams based on “ties vs. no ties,” 
“journalists vs. humorists,” and 
“conservatives vs. liberals.” Basset 
joked that there were “too many 
moderates” to make the last one 
work. The eventual division was east 
of the Mississippi vs. west. 


Columbia Features in association with 
CV Associates of Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y 

Participating funeral directors file 
material with the “Electronic Obitu- 
ary Service,” which is based at 
Columbia. The material is then sent 
free to newspapers via computer-to- 
computer or fax delivery. 

Columbia — based at P.O. Box 
1957, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 32170 
— said EOS is primarily designed for 
delivering out-of-town obituaries and 
death notices but can be used locally, 
too. 








Answers to puzzles 


Several syndicates are now 
involved in providing readers with 
crossword puzzle answers via tele- 
phone. 

Starting July 8, readers of U.S. 
papers that carry the New York Times 
daily and Sunday crossword puzzle 
can dial a 900 number to get answers. 

The New York Times Syr ication 
Sales Corporation noted that these 
client papers will get about 15 cents 
per call and will also be eligible for 
year-end cash bonuses. Callers are 
billed 75 cents per minute. 

The 900 number service — which 
began for New York Times readers in 
January — will also be available in 
Canada in several months. 

And a story in the June issue of the 
4th Media Journal (an Arizona-based 
monthly covering “interactive com- 
munications”) reported the debut of 
the “Phone-A-Clue” toll-free cross- 
word puzzle answer service. It is 
being offered by Tom Spartz of the 
Chicago-based Dylan Communica- 
tions in conjunction with the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau. 

According to the article, “Phone- 
A-Clue” will include answers to puz- 
zles distributed by King Features Syn- 
dicate, Tribune Media Services, and 
United Media — parent of United Fea- 
ture Syndicate and Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. 

Participating papers receive a per- 
call percentage of profits earmarked 
for the state or local literacy fund of 
their choice. 

Art accompanying the story 
showed the “Phone-A-Clue” logo 
and number above a crossword 
puzzle. Below the puzzle was space 
for two small ads from “Phone-A- 
Clue” sponsors. 
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Lennane 
(Continued from page 28) 





face,” but said it is worth developing 
and that, in fact, it is what the Hous- 
ton Chronicle is doing internally. 

Lennane said customers must be 
prepared to replace all existing equip- 
ment and pay for software and ser- 
vices “because it’s going to cost a lot 
of money to develop these systems. ” 

Outlining where he thinks the 
industry will go, Lennane cited its 
“inertia, which prevents us from 
cleaning out our old systems.” 

He foresees more vendor mergers 
(characterized as “teen-age mutant 
conglomerates”) resulting in fewer 
real solutions. The unmerged, he pre- 
dicted, would find themselves finan- 
cially weak by comparison and unable 
to risk changes in system architec- 
ture, whereas the IBM-Atex combi- 
nation says it will. 

The engineer-entrepreneur-consul- 
tant also chided the industry for its 
“myopic enchantment with products 
until it’s way too late and the system 
vendors start to go toward exten- 
sion.” 

Here again, Lennane pointed to the 
need for that underlying system layer, 








asking if Macintosh terminals for 
newspaper systems currently can be 
as fast as an Atex or SII terminal. 

Finally, Lennane’s brief assess- 
ment of SII during his years there 
amounted to a tribute to the company, 
the industry as a whole and its cus- 
tomers. In spite of admittedly having 
protested to the contrary, he main- 
tained the systems business can be 
profitable: He made his $93.7-million 
fortune on a $287,000 investment. 
“No one can say that that’s not a good 
return,” he insisted. 

He hoped his success encourages 
others to serve newspapers, which he 
said should extend their cooperation 
to those now coming up and to the real 
entrepreneurs, who “should stick 
with this industry.” Newspapers’ 
assistance in their success, he main- 
tained, is vital because it “is a success 
for everybody.” 

Concerning the failure of his Ring 
project, he said, “I continued to 
believe that the common platform 
was a good idea, a common operating 
system, but our goals were too ambi- 
tious, and actually this project died 


‘from a political struggle within SII. It 


was a good project, maybe one the 

industry wasn’t ready for.” 
Lennane called it “a principal 

turning point” for him with respect to 





SI. 

Regardless of the course of his own 
or the industry’s ventures, Lennane 
concluded, “I can’t leave the 
industry — it’s addictive.” 





Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 





the black press and many of its most 
deserving publishers, editors and 
writers. 

Please understand that I do not con- 
tend that the black press is trouble- 
free or without its shortcomings. My 
position is based on a fundamental 
journalistic principle: Get the facts 
with an unswerving commitment to 
fairness. It is abundantly clear that 
the latest edition of The Black Press, 
U.S.A. has failed miserably in this 
regard. 


RAYMOND H. BOONE 


(Boone is an associate professor at 
Howard University.) 


Dividend 


Capital Cities/ABC shareholders of 
record as of July 2 are eligible for a 5¢ 
a share dividend declared June 19. 





make the buy. 





t’s time once again to spruce-up your 

syndicates and get them ready for your 
ad in the 1990 E&P SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY! 


E&P’s SYNDICATE DIRECTORY is the 
place for you to show-off your syndicates 
and/or services to the newspaper industry 
and specifically to the industry people who 


Over 25,000 newspaper professionals will 
receive the 65th annual Directory with their 
July 28th issue of E&P magazine...they 
expect it because they pay for it with 
their subscription to E&P! 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY TO HIGHLIGHT 
YOUR SYNDICATES AND SERVICES TO NEWSPAPERS WORLDWIDE. 
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Fire 
(Continued from page 18) 





side climbed to 96, stayed in the news- 
room to organize the publication of 
the Friday edition, while most report- 
ers worked from offices on their 
beats, computers in their homes or a 
temporary newsroom at a nearby 
Holiday Inn. Many were forced to 
handcarry computer disks to the 
newsroom with their stories. 

Assistant managing editor Scott 
Spreyer said, “It’s a real mess trying 
to work under these conditions, but 
the saving grace for us is that so many 
people are computer literate now and 
many have PCs at home.” 

Helen Bryant, the Herald’s Page 2 
columnist drove to her husband’s 
office in Fort Worth. Star-Telegram 
Page 2 columnist Dave Bryant, who 
refers to his wife in print as “little 
miss smart mouth,” gave up his office 
to his cross-town spouse. 

“The worst thing about it was hav- 
ing to get her coffee,” Dave Bryant 
said. “But she’s paying the price of 
having to answer my phone.” 

The couple lives in between the two 
cities and Helen Bryant drove first to 
Dallas, saw the office was in turmoil 
and immediately headed for Fort 
Worth. 


“All of our editors were in jeans 
and shorts and walking around look- 
ing very grim,” she said. “I went to 
the Star-Telegram because I found 
out I could file to AP and they could 
send my stuff to the Herald.” 

The Star-Telegram started on 
Thursday to run preprint sections for 
the Herald’s Sunday edition. As it 
became clear late that evening that 
Herald Presses would not be fully 
operational, vice president of opera- 
tions Gene Jansky asked the Fort 
Worth paper to again print the Her- 
ald’s a.m. edition and canceled after- 
noon editions. 


Much of the type for the Friday 
paper was set on Macintoshes with 
laser printers, and sports and busi- 
ness agate was picked up from the 
Star-Telegram. 

With two portable electrical gener- 
ators rented Thursday, the air condi- 
tioning was turned back on about 9 
a.m. Friday and most phone service 
was restored to the newsroom about 6 
p.m. Thursday. Newsroom and clas- 
sified ad computers were partially 
operational by Friday morning. 

Herald presses were operating at 
partial capacity Friday as electrical 
contracturs worked to rebuild the 
control panel and melted wires. 

Classified director Jim Wall said ad 





takers hand wrote orders throughout 
Thursday, but the volume was down 
because many customers were unable 
to get through the busy signals caused 
by people ca!ling to complain about 
missing papers. The classified phone 
system is separate from editorial and 
remained working throughout. 

Wall said Thursday classifieds 
would be re-run in the Friday paper. 





Display ad systems were unaffected 
by the electrical problems, he said. 

About 120,000 Thursday copies of 
Investor’s Daily rolled off the Herald 
presses just before the Wednesday 
night fire. Investor’s Daily, which 
began regional printing at the Herald 
in November, returned operations to 
its California plant for Friday edi- 
tions. 








Mandela 
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Added Hamilton, “The tragedy of 
it all is that, while Mandela’s media 





advisers may not know it, they are 
nonetheless doing him a great disser- 
vice. Their campaign, at least for 
now, may have been a media coup. 
But they, more than anyone, should 
know that in America some media 
have very short memories.” 











Ingersoll 
(Continued from page 12) 





It is smaller than the partners’ U.S. 
operations, which he said generate 
about $100-million in operating profit 
on revenues of $400-million. 

But in terms of revenue, profitabil- 
ity and debt, both sides said they con- 
sidered the exchange equal in value. 

Debt “has nothing to do with” the 
split, Ingersoll said. He said it was 
initiated by Warburg, which was 
interested in U.S. properties, and was 
“driven by philosophical change.” 

All three U.S. companies are prof- 
itable, he said, and despite an ad 
slump this year, operating profits 
have increased. With debts of about 
$500-million, mostly in junk bonds 
whose principle is due beginning in 
1997, INI and CNI have paid off over 
$300-million in bank debt and are the 
least leveraged in years, he said. 

Ingersoll’s departure comes after 
his ambitious start of a daily newspa- 
per in St. Louis failed after seven 
months, costing at least $25-million, 
and an overhaul of Chanry weekly 
newspapers in Long Island failed, 
leaving managers to layoff employees 
and put the papers up for sale. 

Ingersoll also disputed assertions 
he paid too highly for papers, saying 
that without exception, papers that 
were sold brought higher prices than 
were paid. 

Executives have denied selling 
newspapers recently to pay off debt, 
arguing that sales were part of a 
strategy to focus on urban areas. 

The partners sold five dailies in 
February to Thomson newspapers for 
$270-million and earlier sold four dai- 
lies to a Hollinger Inc. subsidiary and 
the Asheboro (N.C.)Courier-Tribune 
to Donrey Media. 

Ingersoll expressed interest in pur- 





suing “unusual growth opportuni- 
ties” in Europe, where he planned to 
establish rings of weekly papers 
around unspecified cities, on the St. 
Louis model. 





Library 
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will be set aside for the Harvard Club, 
and Grande said the board hopes the 
extra business will enable the dining 
room to open for dinner, which it has 
not previously been able to do with- 
out losing money. 

Harvard Club members will have 
access to Press Club luncheons — 
although not to professional events — 
and the Press Club has the sole discre- 
tion to limit or restrict Harvard Club 
members if the luncheon is expected 
to be a big draw. 

In addition, Harvard Club mem- 
bers will only have browsing rights to 
the library unless they purchase a 
library card. 


Pa. daily folds 


The afternoon Columbia (Pa.) 
News, founded in 1888, ceased pub- 
lishing on June 19 because of “eco- 
nomic considerations.” 

It had circulated about 3,000 daily, 
11,000 for blanket distribution Wed- 
nesday, and had 15 employees. 

It had been printed in York by its 
owner since 1987, York Newspapers 
Inc., whose York Dispatch recently 
entered a joint operating agreement 
with the failing York Daily Record. 

Staff and cost cuts were unable to 
save the paper in the city of 10,000 
people. 

“Ultimately the market wasn’t 
large enough and healthy enough to 
support a daily,” publisher Peter Ber- 
nard told the Associated Press. 
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Telemarket 
(Continued from page 17) 





information on incoming and outgo- 
ing calls. 

The latter is “extremely impor- 
tant,” he said. “It’s a danger signal if 





there are more incoming than outgo- 
ing calls. You are not being proactive 
and may need more staff because of 
too many accounts.” 


Cronin advocated the appointment 
of a telemarketing sales manager to sit 
in the same room with the reps as a 
coach and project developer. 


He also suggested “ownership” of 
a telemarketing program by letting 
one person coordinate the sales effort 
“to give accountability to the project 
and increase its chances of success.” 

Cronin termed telemarketing the 
“way of the future.” 

“It just could be our ace in the 
hole.” 








Dealers 
(Continued from page 20) 





Another conference speaker, Nor- 
man Kirk, president of International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives (INAME), reported 
that a survey of INAME members 
revealed a high degree of optimism 
about the newspaper business in the 
year 2000 and beyond, forseeing sub- 
stantial increases in classified, retail 
and co-op advertising. 

Kirk, advertising director of the 
Toronto Star, added, however, that 
38.1% of the respondents, forecast a 
drop in national advertising. 

“It’s my strong feeling that the 


increases in the nineties and beyond 
will be led by classified and co-op 
advertising, followed closely by 
retail,” Kirk stated. 


Also, said Kirk, seven of 10 mem- 
bers sampled believe that ad revenue 
will increase in the next millennium 
and a majority felt that “color is the 
way of the future.” 


In agreement with that view, the 
Toronto Star, Kirk said, has just 
ordered $250-million worth of color- 
capacity presses from M.A.N. 
Roland Inc. of West Germany. 


In more crystal ball-gazing, 
INAME members ranked direct mail 
and shoppers as the top competitors 
for newspapers in 2000, with yellow 
pages and spot radio trailing close 


behind. 

In predicting circulation, 88% 
looked forward to an increase, while 
only 6% expected that it will remain 
the same, Kirk said. Another 6% saw 
a decrease. 

More than half of those polled saw 
no increase in the newshole. 

“I really wonder at this observation 
since they were so aggressive in 
expecting the advertising pages to 
increase dramatically,” Kirk com- 
mented. “My question would be, 
‘Why, then, wouldn’t the newshole?’ 
Maybe it’s just that the respondents 
felt we'll be much more efficient in the 
use of our editorial space . . . or, on 
the other hand, siaybe we won’t have 
as much to write about. Take your 
pick.” 








Shop talk 


(Continued from page 48) 





Under the journalistic malpractice 
standard that Judge Winter initially 
wrote, the news media could have 
been punished for reporting on public 
figures if the publication’s conduct 
did not match a particular jury’s view 
of what is proper investigation and 
reporting. 

The initial March 20 ruling was 
quite hostile to newspapers. The 
judges tried to jump behind the desks 
of editors and decree what is correct 
journalism and what is not. Judge 
Winter tried to create new legal 
hazards for publications, essentially 
saying that: : 

@ Newspapers should not run 
straight reports on widely circulating 
news any more, not even government 
documents or reports that raise no 
suspicions of accuracy. The press 
would have had a legal duty to verify 
documents furnished them, and a 
court-imposed obligation to contact 
persons mentioned in them for com- 
ment, or else risk being held liable for 
libel. 

@ If a document turned out to be 
from a private or personnel file, it 
could not be published unless the 
newspaper wanted to risk being held 
liable for invasion of privacy. This 
would have been true even if the 
document did not have the hallmarks 








of privacy about it, such as the words 
“confidential” or “personal file,” 
and had been widely available. 

® The press’s duty has always been 
to quote correctly what people say 
about a matter of legitimate public 
interest. Judge Winter’s decision 
would have “crippled the news 
media’s ability to serve their histori- 
cal role,” said the Newsletter Associ- 
ation. 

Fortunately, wiser heads have pre- 
vailed and media lawyers are hopeful 
that the full 4th Circuit will put the law 
of libel on the correct path this fall. 





Merge 


(Continued from page 31) 





was under consideration when Dow 
Jones acquired an interest in Data- 
Times last October, at which time the 
project was begun. 

According to Dow Jones spokes- 
man Roger May, his company now 
owns 15% of DataTimes, an Okla- 
homa Publishing Co. subsidiary. In the 
course of exchanging shares of Tel- 
erate Inc. for those of Dow Jones & 
Co., Oklahoma Publishing reportedly 
acquired the third largest block of 
Dow Jones stock, although still less 
than 5% of the outstanding shares 
“and even less voting power,” 
according to May. Dow Jones acquired 
100% of Telerate in January. 





New contract with 
UPI OK’d by Guild 


The Wire Service Guild has 
approved a new three-year contract 
with United Press International. 

The new contract, approved by the 
Guild 126-38, includes a one-year 
wage freeze and 3% salary increases 
for July 1, 1990 and July 1, 1991. The 
contract also recognizes all the previ- 
ous shift differentials, with the excep- 
tion of the $4-per-week Saturday dif- 
ferential. 

Guild president Kevin Keane noted 
that the new contract — which runs 
from July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1992 — 
will allow UPI employees “to con- 
tinue their professional careers” 
while offering the company further 
financial relief. 

UPI senior vice president/corpo- 
rate affairs Milt Capps noted that the 
“new contract reflects the realities, 
the economic realities, of the dynamic 
industry in which we operate.” 

Keane said all litigation filed by 
either part has been resolved, includ- 
ing charges brought to the National 
Labor Relations Board by the Guild 
against UPI for allegedly bargaining 
in bad faith. 


Price hike 


The Springfield (Mass.) Sunday 
Republican has increased its news- 
stand price 25% to $1.25. Home deliv- 
ery prices will rise similarly. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ALBUM REVIEWS 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 
cover all new releases. Sent by modem, 
mail or fax. Samples, rates: Steve 
White, 154 Woodland Drive, Hanover, 
MA 02339. (617) 982-9567. 





AUTOMOTIVE 


THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 
Siskel-and-Ebert-style test-drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 








FEATURES AVAILABLE 


BARGAIN PACKAGE: 52 each - 3 
comic strips, 3 panel cartoons, cross- 
word puzzle. Send $10 for 4 samples of 
each. Classic Features, PO Box 6038, 
Gulfport, MS 39506. 





HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 

ood iaugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 








LISTINGS 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 
TV LISTING 





Video Viewing TV listing service offers 
the most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. Only $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 

Call today! 

Video Viewin 

1-800-643-8037. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


SS 
HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at $4.50 per week. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 








MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


SPICE UP your op-ed page with eloqu- 
ence & wit. Weekly column on politics & 
public affairs. Contact Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY; phone 
(718) 788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 

















READER/PROMOTIONS 


TOUCHDOWN TOURNEY. A proven 
football promotion that dramatically 
increases circulation and revenue (via a 
“900” number). Details only a fax 
away. LEW RILEY, PO Box 608, Yorba 
Linda, CA 92686. (714)996-1249. 


SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 237. 
(403) 472-5555. 














SPORTS 





AMAZING SPORTS 


RATES AND SAMPLE 
PACKAGE AVAILABLE 
UPON REQUEST 
(512) 444-1809 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Halli Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS _ 





BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 











Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 





C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 

















JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 


) 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 
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MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 


4 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media —— Inc. 


OX 

Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 

Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 
R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RiCKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


80 Year old 3,500 paid circulation 
North Jersey weekly. Box 4751, Editor 
& Publisher. 


























A Nebraska county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





A Zone 5 suburban market newspaper 
grossing $1,100,000. Excellent demo- 
graphics. Price $1 million. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER OFFERING 
Our Zone 9 daily/Sunday is too far from 
our base of operations to manage effi- 
ciently. Either we buy additional proper- 
ties in the region or sell this one. Tempt 
us toward the latter. It is a profitable 
6M daily, 10M Sunday, large TMC. On- 
site presses with strong commercial 
base. potty tegen ke aggro 
circulation/business systems. $2.5 
gross with 15% annual revenue 
increases for last 4 years. We don’t plan 
to use a broker and we're in no hurry to 
divest. The opening bid of $5M will be 
ours. Serious parties should send letter 
of interest to Box 4750, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Fayetteville, NC, TMC weekly newspap- 
er. 6th year. Gross $200,000. Price 
$150,000. (919) 484-8130. Relocat- 
ing to Arkansas. 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Cal! Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 


GRANDMOTHER-OWNED tiny, 42 year 
old weekly in quant east Tennessee 
town on verge of explosive develop- 
ment. 750 circulation. $35,000. (615) 
494-7398. 


NEAR RETIREMENT AGE Publisher of 
LI group of established weeklies 
considering selling. Box 4762, Editor & 
Publisher. 











The defeats and victories 
of the fellows at the top 
aren’t always defeats and 
victories for the fellows 
at the bottom. 

Bertolt Brecht 





$560,000 gross, Nebraska twice week- 
ly newspaper, county seat, very good 
market, 3 unit press, includes 2 
buildings. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


North Central Florida weekly. Gross 
$116,000 for 1989. Project $135,000 
for 1990. Established 1952. Scenic 
town, good schools. Hunting, swimming 
and fishing area. Close to University of 
Florida. (904) 331-2660. 








Tou”'st News/Info Publication - with 
extensive distribution in Disney/ 
Universal (FL) area. Established more 
than 8 years, tremendous growth last 
three. Gross $179,000, Price 
$135,000. Excellent terms for right 
buyer. Owner must concentrate on other 
businesses (407) 895-2887. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON WEEKLY - 
Price $200,000, with building 
$335,000. Growth area, I-5 corridor. 


WASHINGTON STATE SUBURBAN - 
Price $305,000. Terms. 


PORTLAND, OREGON AREA WEEKLY - 
Price $225,000, $70,000 down, 
terms. Beautiful area. 


SOUTHWEST OREGON WEEKLY - 
Small town = with large shopper 
operation. $525,000 gross. Price 
$390,000 terms. 


NORTHWEST WEEKLY - Stable agricul- 
ture. Great climate. Perfect team oppor- 
tunity. $270,000 gross. Price 
$200,000. Outstanding terms by 
owner. 


FOURNIER MEDIA SERVICES 
PO Box 5789 
Bend, Oregon 97708 
(509) 786-4470 
FAX (509) 786-1779 





Well positioned publishing business, 
Zone 7, grossing over $1.2 million with 
7% growth. Includes 4 profit centers: 
newspaper-shopper, regional common 
ad supplement, very busy web, exclu- 
sive sheet fed printing in college town. 
Cash flow approximately $350,000. 
Write Box 4734, Editor & Publisher. 





Zone 1 community newspaper with 
plenty of potential, located in — 
historic area. Box 4745, Editor 
Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering seliing your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
= a Write PO Box 796575, 
allas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 





INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


$15.00 
Daily + Sunday Guaranteed Order 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Bond Starts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 











Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 








A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 











_NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS _ 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 





6 WEEK OLD NEWSRACKS. 

Our pain can be your gain. The Kansas 
City Evening News just purchased 600 
racks with classic coin mechanisms 
from K-Jack and E.B. Metals, K.J.-80 
and E.B.-80 models with tabloid doors. 
We just closed and have about 500 left. 
Price negotiable depending on quantity. 
There brand new! Call David Buie (913) 
381-1010 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


SS 
28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PRESSES 


4 unit, 1983 Goss Community, with 
SC folder, excellent condition. Used 
only in weekly newspaper operation, no 
commercial work! May be seen in opera- 
tion. Bob, (318) 322-3161. 














EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 





SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 








Telemarketing & 
Foot Canvassing 
Specialists 


PRIPE SALES 


30 years in business 
Nationwide 
(718) 698-0591 
Peter Priolo, Pres. 











a ee ae 


= 


THE 
PHONE 
ROOM INC 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 
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COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 


and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 





MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads -and 
quarter folders. Cail Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 














MAILROOM 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

Mueller-Martini labeling machine & 1/4 
folder 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





RECONDITIONED or remanufactured 
48-P and 72-P Harris Graphics insert- 
ing machines. Immediate availability. 
Contact Harris Graphics (513) 
278-2651 and ask for Roger Miller. 








4 unit Harris V15A J7 folder 30HP drive 
available mid September 1990. 
Running in daily now. Asking $50,000. 
yo ee or Dave Church (707) 





CURRENT LISTINGS 

22” cutoff 

Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Biit trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
1. 6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motorized circ. 
reg.(excellent condition/totally rebuilt) 
2. 6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, motorized 
circ. reg. 
3. SC folders with tape delivery 
4. SC mono units - 12 available 


5. 1-SSC folder, 21-1/2” with ribbon 
deck 


MISCELLANEOUS 
6. 2-Enkel tandem splicers 

7. 2-Enkel single splicers, right angle 
turn bars with blowers 
8. 1-custom built three-knife trimmer 
9. 1-Maren Bailer system 

GOSS URBANITE 
10. 4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all platforms) 

Will sell as individual components 
DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 
21-1/2” CUTOFF 

11. 2-4-highs 

2-ribbon decks 

2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 

DEV 1400 HORIZON STACKED UNITS 

22-3/4" CUTOFF 

12. 1l-unit available, rebuilt, full 
warranty 





DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakley 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 





EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


__ EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES _ 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 


“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030) 
INLAND ae MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


Four unit News King plus pre-press 
plate burner and fork lift $72,500. 
(912) 244-4471 Jim. 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 











Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS 

2 Goss Metro mono units, S/N 3091 - 
22 3/4” cut-off 

2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, available 
now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4" 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July "90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KIN 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 





wkly. 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, —— upper formers 
MI 


5 into 1 EM10Z inserter, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
PRESS AMD MAILROOM 
INSTALLATIONS 


Hartcid industries, Inc. 
5 Willow Street 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 


SERVING NEWSPAPERS & 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONWIDE 


Repair 

Rebuilding 
(201) 935-7002 
1 50}-346-7903 


FAX (201) 923-1456 





Maintenance 
Conversion 














GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 
formers 

Goss S/C folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3 Cary Flying Pasters ; 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 


- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 

- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22-3/4” C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 
UNITS 

- METRO 2:1 FOLDER, 22-3/4" C/O 

- URBANITE & SU FOLDERS 

- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 


ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
8 - Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2 - Angle bar nests 
8 - 42” digital reels 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 











PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 





NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: yt dl Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Fold 

REF: N15 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
a Ender 

REF evil Harris V-25, 8 units, 
IF- 10 tole 

REF: N117 - - eal V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 

rebuilt, weg st le 

REF: N12 5 Add on units, 
marie or as 

F:N121- Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

govt 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, i 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 


' (201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Bailoon formers 
Hoe — 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 





Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.0. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





REBUILT COMMUNITY 
GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
609 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


SLS1000 


® 8 into 2 configuration 
® Center opening device 








shipment. 


or as is. 


545. 


available now. 





REMANUFACTURED AND 
USED EQUIPMENT 


--Remanufactured six unit Community and SC Folder S/N 
537. Folder is equipped with Crosshead perferator and dou- 
ble parallel fold. Units available with running circumferen- 
cial, lever fountains and full page motorized compensators. 


--Remanufactured SC upper former, available for immediate 
--Urbanite 3-Color Units S/N 748, available remanufactured 
--Remanufactured Urbanite Units, 3 units U-590, 4 units U- 


--Urbanite Folder S/N 748, available remanufactured or as Is. 


--SU Folder S/N 1706, excellent condition, available now. 


--SC Folder S/N 1064, 60 HP Drive, excellent condition, 


Dauphin Graphic Machines, Inc. 
PO Box 573 
Elizabethville, PA 17023 
(800) DGM-6119 
FAX (800) 648-0213 





® Product monitoring 
system 


© Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 











WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000; Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A fe 7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 

/4D.P. 


November, can be 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
ao press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
wi 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
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HELP WANTED 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





LOOKING TO PURCHASE A COPY OF 
YOUR NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING 
SOFTWARE FOR A BI-WEEKLY. 

(305) 935-9407. 





MUELLER MARTINI 
Used or Rebuilt Inserting Equipment 
Model 227 S. 
Call Jim or John at (215) 638-1717. 


NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 
Manual or Twinstar Washer with Comet 
Dryer plus 2 Newsprinter I! Exposure 
Units. 





(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 


TV Book, fold, stitch and trim machine. 
Bill Schoepke, FAX (708) 398-0172. 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Copy: Professional-in-Residence, non- 
tenure track visiting position for distin- 
cony professional beginning August 

990 or January 1991. Three-year 
appointment subject to renewal. Duties 
include halftime teaching and halftime 
advising campus newspaper, The Daily 
lowan. Candidates should have at least 
10 years professional achievement with 
major news organization. Preference 
given to candidates with significant 
international experience. MA preferred. 
Salary competitive. Send applicatiun, 
three letters of reference to: 
Professional-in-Residence Search, 
School of Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nication, The University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa 52242. AA/EOE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master's program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 




















ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Great Chicago north side neighborhood, 
down the street from Lake Michigan and 
Wrigley Field. Newspaper printer with 
brand new plant and equipment needs 
your strong analytical skills, thorough 
PC knowledge, tight cost control abili- 
ties. Salary and benefits to fit your 
needs and accomplishments. Account- 
ing or finance degree required; previous 
central plant or commercial web experi- 
ence helpful. Eventual opportunity for 
growth to group CFO encompassing TV 
and other investments. Let’s talk! But 
write first (no calls): Fred Eychaner, 
NewsWeb Corp., 1645 W. Fullerton, 
Chicago, IL 60614. EOE/MFH. 








NEWSPAPER CONTROLLER 


Publisher of daily, weekly and monthly 
newspapers in southern California seek- 
ing controller with newspaper experi- 
ence. Requirements include strong 
systems background, planning and 
budgeting skills and close attention to 
details. Please send detailed resume to 
Ms. Lauri Palermo, Personnel Director, 
Californian Publishing Co., 1000 Pion- 
eer Way, El Cajon, CA. All applicants 
will receive an immediate reply. 

Please provide salary history along with 
current requirements. 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Aggressive group in Zone 6 is seeking a 
General Manager with proven leader- 
ship ability. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 

rowth potential for communicate who 

is skilled in producing sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Box 4768, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 





Southern California’s largest indepen- 
dently owned newspaper company is 
seeking an experienced publisher for 
two weeklies. 


Best candidates will have experience in 
editorial writing and newsroom manage- 
ment as well as business. Experience 
with multiple publications desirable as 
is familiarity with news and business 
computers. 


Excellent benefits, including a car. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 


Send resume with salary history and 
references, and publication samples to: 


Nick Vance 
— Relations Director 
ress-Enterprise 
PO Box 792 
Riverside, CA 92502 


NO PHONE CALLS. 





MAKE UP PERSON 


If you are looking for a challenge with 
ample opportunity for reward, we have 
the position for you. We are located in 
one of the fastest growing metropolitan 
areas in Califernia. 


The individual we are looking for must 
be experienced in the layout of the 
newspaper; dummying pages for adver- 
tising and editorial sections; communi- 


cates well and works closely with. 


departments throughout the newspap- 
er. The candidate will join our two- 
person make-up desk and should be 
able to layout the newspaper at a fast 
pace. You must possess strong commu- 
nication skills; ten-key skills, 
newspaper/graphics and computer 
experience. Must be able to work well 
under deadlines and pressures; good 
with numbers; fast, accurate, creative 
and well organized. We provide excel- 
lent salary and benefit package and are 
part of a highly respected newspaper 
group. Interested applicants should 
— resume and salary requirements 
0: 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
Division of McClatchy Newspapers 
Personnel Department 
PO Box 15779 
Sacramento, CA 95852 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 








Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 


TELEMARKETING SUPERVISOR 


The Houston Chronicle has an immediate 
opening for an experienced Telemarketing 
Sales Supervisor. Successful candidates will 
have related college courses and at least two 
years experience as a supervisor over a staff of 
Sales Representatives. Position includes day 
to day supervisory activities and on-going 
training responsibilities. 








This position offers a competitive salary plus 


incentive and bonus. 


lf you meet the above requirements, have 
strong supervisory and communication skills, 
and are available to work 1pm to 9pm, please 
send a resume including salary requirements 


to: 


The Houston Chronicle 


801 Texas Avenue 
Personnel - 8th Floor 
Houston, Texas 77002 


ATTN: MS. DENNIS 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 7, 1990 





PUBLISHER 


Excellent opportunity to join a progres- 
sive southeast-based group as publisher 
of a small daily in Zone 4. Proven 
publishing skills will be important for 
this exceptional opportunity. Compen- 
sation package worth up to $50,000 
annually wih normal fringe benefits. 
Position is now open. Write Box 4740, 
Editor & Publisher, giving complete 
details. 





ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


We are seeking a proven professional to 

direct an ad staff of 20 for a 15 Zone, 

200,000 circulation Pennysaver in up- 

State New York. The individual we are 

looking for will: 

- Provide strong positive leadership to 
the staff through hands on problem 
solving as well as on-going effective 
training program. 

- Develope short and long-term plans for 
the growth of ad revenue. 

- Be customer service oriented with a 
thirst for understanding the wants 
and needs of advertisers. 

- Be an effective team player who will 
offer constructive ideas and opinions 
on the direction and effectiveness of 
the entire operation. 

We offer a competitive compensation 

and benefits package. Send resume and 

salary history to: 
Personnel Department 
Scotsman Press 
PO Box 4970 
Syracuse, NY 13221 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 


Ad manager, experienced with good 
record, multi paper group Chicago 
suburbs. Direct, expand staff of 10-15 
to new heights. A-1 areas, papers. 
$35M plus. All replies 100% confiden- 
tial, answered, Box 4760, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Searching for top sales representatives 
and hands-on sales managers. 
Tremendous ca’eer opportunities with a 
fast growing nation wide newspaper 
organization. 
Telephone L.J. Perrotto 
President C.E.0. 
(618) 937-6411 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Hands-on manager to oversee small 
Classified department while handling 
existing and developing new accounts. 
Chance for person with planning and 
organizational skills to gain manage- 
ment experience. If you are a career 
minded professional who welcomes 
challenge, send cover letter and resume 
to Karen Scroggs, The Daily Iberian, PO 
Box 9290. New Iberia. LA 70562. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 








A Zone 6 daily newspaper is looking for 
a bright, aggressive, take-charge person 
to manage our classified advertising 
department. 


If you are tired of being the number two 

person and : 

* have good management skills 

* have a pro-active approach to 
advertising 

* are skilled in building strong adver- 
tiser packages 

* have good, aggressive ideas 

We would like to talk with you about our 

excellent opportunity with a good 

company. 


Send resume to: 
Box 4755, Editor & Publisher 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 





CLASSIFIED AD MANAGER 


The Quincy (IL) Herald-Whig, a 32,500 
newspaper is seeking a ag leader for 
our classified department. Candidates 
should have strong people skills and 
2-5 years classified experience, 
management experience. Salary, sales 
incentive and excellent benefits. Terese 
Almquist (217) 223-5100 ext. 303. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 





National advertising manager needed 
for a Zone 6 daily newspaper in an exit- 
ing market. Applicants should have 
experience in national business, be 
sales-oriented, have new ideas and 
fresh approaches, and be able to take 
advantage of opportunities for develop- 
ing food/broker business and building 
categories. 


We offer good benefits, competitive 
salary and an exciting work climate in 
an exciting market. 


Send resume to: 
Box 4756, Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL MANAGER 

to work hard when we work... and play 
hard when we play in this beautiful Flor- 
ida location. Our candidate must thrive 
on competing in a fast-growing and 
crowded marketplace. RAM will be 
responsible for leading the retail staff to 
achievement of sales goals as well as 
assisting in planning, budgeting, and 
forecasting. Excellent 30,000 daily/ 
Sunday publication with superb major 
company benefits and opportunities. 
Send resume to Box 4759, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Retail ad sales people needed for high 
desert region of San Bernardino County 
in Southern California. Salary + 
commission, benefits. Send resume to: 
T.J. Morrow, Brehm Communications, 
Inc., PO Box 28429, San Diego, CA 
92128. 


RETAIL MANAGER 

Zone 8 daily needs hands-on, people- 
oriented and motivated person to lead 
retail staff. Must be able to recognize 
sales opportunities and teach staff 
same. Also major account responsibili- 
ty. Salary, bonus, ESOP. Resume with 
salary history to Box 4747, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART DIRECTOR 

The Modesto Bee, a McClatchy News- 
paper located in Northern California, is 
looking for an experienced newspaper 
artist to manage our three and one-half 
person art staff. The job requires sup<i- 
visory experience, service orientation, 
good people skills, knowledge and high 
skill jevels at illustration, informational 
graphics, charts, page design and Mac 
programs and techniques. Only exper- 
enced graphic artists will be consid- 
ered; art or journalism degrees are 
desirable, as is usable Spanish 
language skill. Pre-employment physi- 
cal is required. Modern facility, excel- 
lent equipment including new full-color 
Flexo press, talented staff, excellent 
benefits and pay, and a good location in 
a growing region. EOE; female and 
minority applicants are encouraged to 
apply. Mail resume with work samples 
and cover letter including three profes- 
sional references with telephone 
numbers to The Modesto Bee, PO Box 
3928, Modesto, CA 95352, attention 
Shirley Sherman, OR FAX to (209) 
578-2207. 




















Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Cail (212) 675-4380 
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ASSISTANT OPERATIONS MANAGER 
A Gannett daily newspaper located in 
central New Jersey. 53,000 PM circula- 
tion. We are seeking a seasoned profes- 
sional to join our transportation opera- 
tions. The candidate we select will have 
strong organizational skills with two to 
five years experience in newspaper 
distribution or related experience. 
Bilingual a plus. If you are a strong 
team player that can get results, and no 
we're not talking about a nine to five 
job, we'll be interested. Salary range 
will be $28,000 - $32,000 based on 
experience. In addition we offer a 
complete benefit package including 
401K, pension, profit sharing and 
more. Send resume to Mr. Harry M. 
Luther, Operations Manager, Courier 
News Box 6600, 1201 Route 22 West, 
Bridgewater, NJ 08807. Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


HOME DELIVERY SALES MANAGER 





A major suburban daily newspaper in 
the Southwest is seeking a highly moti- 
vated and creative Home Delivery Sales 
Manager with a minimum of three years 
experience. The ideal candidate will 
have experience in all areas of Home 
Delivery including sales, customer 
service, collections and administration. 
This key position will report directly to 
the Circulation Manager. We offer an 
excellent salary and benefits package. 
Send resumes and salary history to: Box 
4748, Editor & Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 


TANDEM 
Systems Programmer 








The Baltimore Sun is looking for a 
Systems Programmer to administer the 
Tandem computer systems and SII clas- 
sified and editorial software systems. 
Candidates will need 2 - 5 years experi- 
ence on Tandem with exposure to SIl 
systems. 


Qualified applicants should submit a 
resume to: 


Sonya Hunn 
Employee Relations Administrator 
The Baltimore Sun 
PO Box 1377 
501 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21278 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V 


EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION 
ALL-STAR EDITORS! 
New England’s most exciting newspap- 
er is accepting applications for head of 
copy desk/Sunday. Candidates must 
have a deft touch for editing, heads, 
layout and packaging for news and 
feature pages, excellent organizational 
and supervisory skills, and the ability to 
work well! with all parts of the paper. If 
you know you’re among the best -- and 
take pride in seeing your hard work 
make.a difference -- please send 
resume and work samples to Sonia 
Turek, Sunday Editor, Boston Herald, 1 
Herald Square, Boston, MA 02106. No 
phone calls, please. Equa! opportunity 


employer. 
AP 


CLASSIFIED 


The Industry's 
Meeting Place. 
212 675-4380 


























E&P Classified 




















Selling Supplies? 
Buying or Selling 
Used Equipment? 


Put your ad in E&P Classified, where you'll 
find better prospects and better buys 
... whether it’s a press, phototypesetting or 
mailroom equipment, camera & darkroom 
equipment and supplies, or computers and 
computer software. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 675-4380 


When you need Classified, 
we’re here — every week! 





SPS BOAT TY A TELE ITT EL AO IE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 





Address 





City 





State 





Phone 





Classification 





Authorized Signature. 





Copy 












































No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

: POSITIONS WANTED 
1 week — $3.95 per line 
2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 
2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ALL-AROUND JOURNALIST -- Needed 
to edit weekly newspaper in growing 
Zone 5 tourist area. A chance to gain 
experience and be part of the communi- 
ty. Investors welcome. Send resume, 6 
clips and salary history to: Times 
Sentinel, PO Box 427, Shipshewana, 
IN 46565. 





ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Join the talented, award-winning staff 
at one of the nation’s best small metros. 
We need an assistant features editor to 
help our writers tell dramatic, human 
stories, and to guide entertainment 
coverage. Will consider an excellent 
reporter ready to try editing, or candi- 
dates with editing experience. Hard 
news experience an asset. Seven years’ 
daily newspaper experience or equiva- 
lent required. Last year we won our 
second Pulitzer Prize for public service. 
In 1990 our aim is to build on that 
success. Send a letter; resume and 
samples of your work to: Anchorage 
Daily News, Attn. Features Editor Kath- 
leen McCoy, c/o Human Resources 
Dept., PO Box 149001, Anchorage, AK 
99514-9001. Minorities and women 
are encouraged to apply. 





ASSISTANT METRO EDITOR 
Dominant AM daily in Zone 4 is looking 
for a demanding editor who will not just 
work with copy but with the reporters 
who produce it. Must be strong in plan- 
ning, have 3-5 years as reporter or desk 
editor, be able to manage reporters and 
have good news judgment. Send 
resume, samples and a letter telling us 
why you should have this job to: Box 
4769, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSOCIATION STAFF WRITER 





National Trade Association based in 
Alexandria, Virginia, seeks experienced 
person to be responsible for coordinat- 
ing and writing Association publica- 
tions, issue statements, news releases, 
and some speech writing. Incumbent 
may also be responsible for develop- 
ment of media programs on health 
related issues. Excellent benefits with 
salary commensurate to experience. 
Please send resume, salary require- 
ments, and writing samples to: 

Chris, PO 1417-D49 

Alexandria, Virginia 22313 





AWARD-WINNING WEEKLY BUSI- 
NESS JOURNAL LOOKING FOR 
MANAGING EDITOR TO DIRECT 
EIGHT-PERSON NEWS STAFF. Solid 
editing and writing experience required. 
SEND COVER LETTER AND RESUME 
TO THE EDITGR, The Business Press, 
501 Jones St., Fort Worth, TX 76102. 





BUSINESS REPORTER, COPY EDITOR 
We need an aggressive reporter for our 
business beat. This person should be 
comfortable covering large Fortune 500 
corporations as well as the smalier 
“mom and pop” shops in a historic 
downtown district. 

We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. The city is home to 
Corning Incorporated, Dresser-Rand Co. 
and several branches of large corpora- 
tions. The area also boasts an active 
local business community that features 
large retail outlets and small specialty 
shops and light industry. 

The copy editing candidate will join our 
three-person universal desk. This 
person should be able to spot grammati- 
cal errors, have a flair for modular 
layout and have the ability to produce 
pages at a fast pace. Sun and Macin- 
tosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor 
or Kevin Polzin, News Editor. 





BUSINESS COPY EDITOR 


If you can integrate layout, graphics and 
headlines to tell a business story with 
clarity and impact, this position on the 
Boston Herald business desk will be of 
interest to you. You should have good 
news judgment, good writing ability, 
and an instinct for the graphic display 
of quantitative information. Business 
knowledge poy ee Union position. 
Applications to Business Editor, Boston 
Herald, One Herald Square, Boston, MA 
02106. Equal Opportunity Employer. 





It isn’t what people 
think that is important, 
but the reason they 
think what they 

may think. 

Eugene Ionesco 





BUSINESS REPORTER sought for the 
Capital in Annapolis, MD. Previous 
business writing experience required. 
Send resume and clips to Tom 
Marquardt, The Capital, PO Box 911, 
Annapolis, MD 21404. No calls please. 





COPY EDITORS 


Gannett newspapers in Upstate New 
York has two openings on night desk. 
Good news judgment and strong 
language and headline skills essential. 
Layout a plus. Experience preferred. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Charles 
Nutt, Editor, Star-Gazette, 201 Bald- 
win St., Elmira, NY 14902. For more 
information call (800) 836-8970. 





COPY EDITORS 


Northeast Ohio PM is adding 2 copy 
desk positions. We need editors skilled 
in the basics with a flair for writing lively 
heads. Job could involve some layout. 
Mac experience a plus. Excellent salary 
and benefits. Send resume, cover letter 
and clips to Lynn Alexander, copy desk 
chief, The Vindicator, PO Box 780, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 





Copy editor/paginator: Suburban Chica- 
go weekly group seeks sharp, exper- 
ienced news person for expanding 
Dewar copy/pagination desk. John S. 
Davis, editor-in-chief, Press Publica- 
tions, 112 S. York St., Elmhurst, IL 
60126 (FAX: 708-834-0910). 





Copyeditor/Reporter. We are a Northern 
Rockies resort weekly/triweekly. We 
cover city hall, the economy, public 
lands, etc. If you are willing to work 
hard, can produce lots of quality copy 
and are versatile, you will fit in with us. 
Pay based on experience, $16K - 
$18K. Send clips and resume to: Dave 
Lewis, News Editor, Idaho Mountain 
Express, Ketchum, ID 83340. 





international Press Officer 
Greenpeace Communication 
LONDON 





International Envi | Organization 
seeks experienced journalist to coordinate 
press department of its London-based 
Communications division. Will handle press 
inquiries, liaise with GP press offices, for- 
mulate and implement press stratergies for 
GP campaigns. Should have several years 
print journalism experience and excellent 
writing/editing skills. Foreign language and 
knowledge or international press useful. 
Salary $30-35k (DOE). Send resume and 
clips to: A. Davis, GP Communications, 123 
Cannon Workshops, West India Docks, 
London E14 9SA. 
EOE. 
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EDITORIAL POSITIONS 


Beginning Copy Editor: Journalism 
degree required; reporting, copy editing 
and layout experience desired. 


Sports Reporter: Journalism degree and 
a minimum of two years experience in 
layout and editing, sports writing and 
photography with a daily newspaper 
desired. 


We are a 7-day 21,000+ circulation 
Cox newspaper offering excellent bene- 
fits. To apply send resumes and clips to 
The Yuma Daily Sun, Attention: Person- 
nel, PO Box 271, Yuma, AZ 85366. 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 





Experienced editorial writer who can 
comment with insight and wit on 
national, regional and local issues. 
We're seeking someone with a common 
sense approach -- ideologues need not 
apply. Responsibilities also include 
layout, copy editing, and participation 
on editorial board. We're a 60,000 AM 
35 miles west of Manhattan. Send 
letter and resume including salary 
requirements, writing and layout 
samples to Bill Donnelion, Editor, Daily 
Record, PO Box 217. Parsippany, NJ 
07054. 


Editorial writer sought by suburban 
Philadelphia daily. Must have strong 
interest in local affairs. Send resume 
and clips. Good pay, benefits, 401(k). 
Box 4767, Editor & Publisher. 


LIBRARY MANAGER 

The Modesto Bee, a McClatchy News- 
paper located in Northern California, is 
looking for an experienced newspaper 
librarian to manage our state-of-the-art 
newsroom library. A quality three- 
person staff require supervisory experi- 
ence, service orientation, good people 
skills, knowledge of electronic library 
systems, and experience with process- 
ing and retrieval. We operate a VuText/ 
Save basic library using Vax storage 
integrated to our SII front end system in 
a modern facility. Only experienced 
newspaper librarians will be consid- 
ered; MLS is desirable, as is usable 
Spanish language skill. Pre- 
employment physical is required. Excel- 
lent benefits and pay, and a good loca- 
tion in a growing region. EOE; female 
and minority applicants are encouraged 
to apply. Mail resume and cover letter 
including three professional references 
with telephone numbers to The Modesto 
Bee, PO Box 3928, Modesto, CA 
95352, attention Shirley Sherman, OR 
FAX to (209) 578-2207. 








MANAGING EDITOR 


Every single story in this new finanacial 
service industry newspaper is going to 
help its readers do their jobs better. The 
readers expect and will get “hands on” 
and “how to” information. Hands on is 
how the ME will have to do the job every 
week. Knowing how financial services 
executives work and what they need, 
the ME will plan, assign, rewrite, 
bounce the copy until its right, then see 
the paper out the door. The staff will be 
lean but enough to do the job, including 
a fast, enticing design. There'll be plen- 
ty of correspondents but they will need 
training in the paper's style. The key is 
knowing the financia! services business 
from the inside. If you do, you may be 
able to meet this unusual journalistic 
chalienge. The readers are there. Hard 
work and dedication will yield generous 
rewards. “rite with resume, c/o Box 
4761, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor - Our award-winning 
news team needs the direction only a 
visionary, teacher and sensitive leader 
can bring. Letter, resume and recent 
samples to Robert Wernsman, Big 
Spring Herald, Box 1431, Big Spring, 
Texas, 79720; a proud and growing 
10,500 West Texas daily. 








GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 


We've been among the AP’s top three 
Ohio metros the last three years, and 
our next GA will be the best writer we 
can fi:.4 -- someone with flair who can 
surprise us daily and make our front 
page sizzle. The right person will work 
quickly and independently, have lots of 
ideas, an eye for a story's art potential, 
and at least three years’ daily experi- 
ence. Send resume and work samples to 
Jim Ripley, Executive Metropolitan 
Editor, Dayton Daily News, Fourth and 
Ludiow, Dayton, Ohio, 45401. 





General assignment reporter to cover 
city government and other areas for five- 
day morning daily in a growing Central 
California community of 30,000. We 
are an independent newspaper commit- 
ted to quality local coverage. Send 
letters of application and resumes to 
Box 4739, Editor & Publisher. 





GRAPHICS DESK EDITOR 


The Milwaukee Journal is seeking a 
Graphics Desk Editor to plan and super- 
vise production of the photographic 
content of the newspaper. The Graphics 
Desk Editor will also assist in the plan- 
ning and coordination of other graphics 
content. 


The successful applicant will be an 
experienced manager who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of photography and 
photo desk operation with knowledge of 
other aspects of art and design 
preferred. A high level of organizational 
skill and a keen sense of the news are 
musts. 


Educational requirement is a BA degree 
in journalism, photography, or a related 
field. Applicants must have a minimum 
of 5 —_ daily newspaper experience 
with 2 years experience as a manager or 
photo editor. 


Interested persons should send a 
resume, list of references, and slide 
portfolio showing examples of recent 
work to: 


Bill Blanton 
AME/Graphics 
The Milwaukee Journal 
333 W. State St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53201-0661 
(414) 224-2501 


oa 





E&P is read by 98% of editors and over 
95% of publishers and ad directors of 
daily newspapers in North America! 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Growing 20,000 seven-day a week 
newspaper looking for a ME. We need 
an individual who is a self-directed, 
focused, hard-working, imaginative 
editor with strong people skills. Should 
have previous experience as a ME or 
Editor. Supervise a staff in excess of 25 
in beautiful Zone 8. The candidate we 
seek should be community oriented and 
know how to teach eager reporters the 
difference between dull and exciting. 
Please send ye resume with salar 
history to Box 4772, Editor 
Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
BUSINESS NORTH CAROLINA 
Award-winning, 9-year-old regional 
business magazine with national repu- 
tation for hard-nosed reporting and 
bright writing seeks experienced editor 
to run day-to-day operations. Send 
resume, samples and salary require- 
ments to David Kinney, 1901 Roxbor- 
yd — Suite 400, Charlotte, NC 








NEWS EDITOR 
The Press-Enterprise, a 160,000 daily 
in booming inland Southern California 
needs a news editor with proven news 
judgment, editing, leadership and orga- 
nizational skills. The position entails 
oversight of busy news and copy desks 
which produce top quality national, 
international and regional reports plus 
seven zoned local sections daily. We're 
involved in an ambitious redesign 
project’ which will require the news 








Employee 
Communications 


Top Fortune 100 firm in Califor- 
nia has an excellent opportunity 
for a corporate-level employee 
communications professional. 


Successful candidate will imple- 
ment the corporation’s employee 
communications programs and 
edit its publications. Strong 
writer/editor with solid back- 
ground in formulating internal 
communications projects. Posi- 
tion requires at least 8 years 
experience with related degree. 
Excellent salary and benefits. 
Please forward your resume to: 


Box 4773, Editor & Publisher 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


editor to work closely with metro, photo 
and graphics people to develop effec- 
tive and attractive news presentation. 
We offer an excellent salary and bene- 
fits package and the opportunity to work 
in a growing news organization. Resume 
and references to: Joe Happ, Managing 
Editor/News, The Press-Enterprise, 
3512 Fourteenth St., Riverside, CA 
92501-3878. The Press-Enterprise is 
an equal opportunity employer. 


NEWS EDITOR --- You’ve been an 
award-winning reporter, because you 
write for your readers, not for yourself. 
You know how to take apart complex 
issues or investigations and put them 
back together again in plain and simple 
English that readers could understand. 
Ambition, not just money took you to 
the desk, where you’ve uncovered a 
talent for creating bright, inviting head- 
lines --- not tired puns, but inventive 
use of the language that clearly tells the 
story. You’ve been excited by the crea- 
tivity of design and the challenge of 
managing others. But you haven’t had 
the chance to run the whole show. 





This is your opportunity. We are a grow- 
ing, mid-sized PM paper near the 
mountains of New York State --- a 
cosmopolitan region that also supports 
vigorous newspaper competition. We 
have put together a young, talented, 
aggressive management team that is 
committed to excellence and winning. 
\f you want to be a leader, if you've got 
talent and desire, if you're dedicated to 
being the best, if you’re looking for 
quality of life --- what are you waiting 
for? Then write to us at Box 4744, 
Editor & Publisher. Send resume, clips 
and references. We'll get right back to 
you. 





PHOTOJOURNALIST 
Meduim-sized daily in Zone 5 looking 
for a top-notch shooter for its photo 
department. Shoot both coior and black 
and white and have a strong under- 
standing of photography as journalism. 
Located in a college town. Please send 
a resume and work samples to Box 
4770, Editor & Publisher. 

An Equal Opportunity Affirmative 
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NIGHT EDITOR 

Our seven-day daily seeks a . ‘ght editor 
to guide reporters as they write their 
stories, edit most local copy, select 
material for and design the local news 
page. Enthusiasm, strong writing and 
editing skilis and seasoned news judg- 
ment are important qualities. Desk 
experience helpful but we would 
consider an experienced reporter seek- 
ing a management position. Send 
resume and materials to John Moore, 
Managing Editor, The Daily Item, 200 
Market St., Sunbury, PA 17801. 





PHOTOGRAPHER -- Must be willing to 
hustle for that once-in-a-lifetime 
picture; go the extra mile for the unique 
angle. Resume and 10 samples to 
David Cuzzolina, Altoona Mirror, PO 
Box 2008, Altoona, PA 16603. Zone 2 
applicants. 





REPORTER: For award-winning 
50,000-circulation weekly. Will cover 
news, sports and features. Requires BA/ 
BS in journalism, strong grammar, 
spelling and AP style. Familiarity with 
Catholic Church essential. Send letter, 
resume and at least five clips to: 
Richard A. Kiley, Managing Editor, 
Catholic Courier, 1150 Buffalo Road, 
Rochester, NY 14624. 





REPORTER 

Aggressive reporter can take advantage 
of great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for supply- 
ing metros with polished writers. At 
least one year professional reporting 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
10 clips to: City Editor Kristi Glissmey- 
er, Odessa American, PO Box 2952, 
Odessa, TX 79760. 


REPORTER for special projects, series 
and in-depth news assignment for Zone 
5, 90,000 circulation daily. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Box 
4758, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 
Award-winning, 23,000 Texas Gulf 
Coast daily has immediate opening for 
aggressive, self-starting reporter who 
understands community journalism. 
Experience on a smaller daily or weekly 
preferred but will consider recent 
graduate with strong background on 
college daily or internships. Send 
resume, clips to: Box 4764, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER, preferably with daily 
experience, needed on growing 5-day, 
14,000 PM in the Finger Lakes Region. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Send resumes, clips, references, to 
Robert Matson, ME, The Daily Messen- 
ite Buffalo St., Canandaigua, NY 














REPORTER 

Strong, talented, experienced reporter 
to work on news department team that 
produces weekly newspaper, monthly 
newsletters for the largest banking 
industry trade association. Covers Capi- 
tol Hill, banking issues, association 
positions. Must write quickly, accurate- 
ly, with spark under deadline pressure. 

ood editing skills, journalism degree, 
newspaper experience essential. 
Financial/business writing background 
helpful but not necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience, good 
benefits. Send resume, salary history, 3 
clips to Laura Keefe, editor, American 
Bankers Association, 1120 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
EOE, AAE. 











Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 





THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
invites applications for four posts at its Headquarters in Rome. 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER 
(PROGRAMMING/PRODUCTION) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate and program the preparation of written and visual 
materials and to manage the application of a Macintosh-based computer system to their 
production. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Seven years’ progressively responsible professional experience in the 
preparation of information materials using both conventional and computer systems. Proven 
ability to organize and supervise the work of others and manage a publishing computer 
network. Excellent knowledge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 
(Quote Vacancy No. 827-GII/TL) 


INFORMATION MATERIALS OFFICER (RESEARCH/WRITING) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To provide information and data on the work of the Organization to 
begin staff and external contractors as well as undertake a wide range of writing assignments 
on the work of the Organization for magazines, international yearbooks and other publica- 
tions. 
REQUIREMENTS: University degree in journalism or in a subject related to the work of the 
Organization. Five years’ professional experience in writing and preparing illustrated publica- 
tions using both conventional and computer systems. Ability to collect technical information 
and communicate it to non-specialist colleagues and to the general public. Excellent knowl- 
edge of English and limited knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 

(Quote Vacancy No. 841-GII/TL) 


VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (COMPUTER GRAPHICS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To coordinate the application of computer graphics to public infor- 
mation materials and to design and prepare mock-ups, camera-ready layouts, visual and 
display materials using, where feasible, a Macintosh-based system. 

REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma from an art college, with 
specialization in graphic design. Five years’ professional experience in the preparation of 
magazines, illustrated books and/or commercial art presentations using conventional and 
computer techniques. Ability to monitor and assess developments in computer graphics. 
Working knowledge of Arabic, French or Spanish. 


(Quote Vacancy No. 840-GII/TL) 


VISUAL MEDIA OFFICER (EXHIBITS) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To design exhibits and displays and supervise their construction and 
installation. To conceive and prepare graphics for use in publications and audio-visual 
programs. To design and layout booklets, newsletters and pamphlets. 

REQUIREMENTS: University degree or equivalent diploma in graphic design. One year of 
professional experience in commercial art, especially in the design and preparation of 
exhibits and displays. Knowledge of reproduction processes, both photo and print, and of the 
application of computers, such as Apple Macintosh, to graphic design and desk top- 
publishing. Working knowledge of English, French or Spanish. 


(Quote Vacancy No. 835-GII/TL) 


All the above posts carry a relocation grant, tax-free salary, cost of living adjustments, 
education grant and other benefits of the International Civil Service. 


Please send detailed curriculum vitea not later than 8 August 1990 quoting Vacancy Number 
to: Personnel Officer, GID - FAO, Via delle Terme di Caracalla, 00153 Rome - Italy. 
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Reporter 


The award-winning Jackson Hole Guide 
needs a seasoned reporter. We're an 
aggressive, high-quality weekly that 
prizes top-notch news writing. Good 
working conditions, solid benefits and 
an unbeatable location round out our 
appeal. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Call the editor at (307) 
733-2430, or send clips and resume 
immediately. 





Reporting from the cutting edge of 
marketing: Unique and aggressive trade 
is looking for a bright reporter. Our 
small, voung staff is making an impact 
on the field of event marketing by being 
the first to cover new corporate sponsor- 
ships. Seeking entry-level to 3 years 
experience, with interest in marketing 
trends. Contact Senior Editor, Special 
Events Report, 213 W. Institute Pl., 
#303, Chicago, IL 60610. 


SHARP EYED. 
TOUGH MINDED. 
STOUT HEARTED. 





Editor wanted to head up The Witness, 
the 73 year-old independent social 
advocacy monthly rooted in the Epis- 
copal tradition. Applicants must send a 
letter of 500 words or less describing 
their interest in the position, along with 
a resume, salary requirements and 
photocopies of no more than 5 recent 
clips. Applications and inquiries must 
reach the Search Committee by August 
15. All communication should be 
directed to Carman St. John Hunter, 
Chair, Editorial Search Committee, the 
Episcopal Church Publishing Company, 
434 Lackawanna Ave., Scranton, PA 
18503 
An Affirmative Action 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





The Rocky Mountain News -- fighting 
the most competitive newspaper war in 
the West -- is looking for the nation’s 
best headline writers an copy editors. 
Primary quaiifications: commitment to 
excellence and a high-level of achieve- 
ment at a daily. Submit resume and 
~~ to News Editor, — 400 
Colfax, Denver, CO 8020 
RAGAZ Ze 
TOP-NOTCH 
EDITOR 
WITH FLAIR AND PIZAZZ 
WHO CAN BRING PAGES TO 
LIFE FOR NEW NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN 
Ragazze is cutting-edge, 
glossy, 4-color, 96+-page 
magazine for young men and 
women. Ragazze is for, about, 
and by teenagers — a magazine 
of importance, fun, excitement, 
issues and resources. If you've 
a vision, long to make a 
difference, understand and 
respect our readers, are 
wordsmith and top flight 
editor/associate with at least 6- 
8 years experience and ready 
for highly visible position, send 
compelling letter and samples. 
We offer competitive package 
and first-rate lifestyle of 
northwest. Only hard working 
creative M/F able to interact 
with young adult contributors 
need apply. 
Forward persuasive letter/resu- 
me to: Publisher, Ragazze, 3624 
NE 33, Portiand, OR 97212. (No 
phone calls accepted.) 





SPORTS AND OUTDOOR WRITER: 
We're an aggressive, award-winning, 
twice weekly newspaper in the Mata- 
nuska Valley in Alaska. Entry-level posi- 
tion would include covering high school 
sports, fishing, McKinley climbers, 
Iditarod sled dog race to Nome. Top 
writing skills a must, photo ability a 
definite plus. Send clips, resume and 
cover letter to: Susan Morgan Howk, 
erg | Editor, Frontiersman News- 
paper, 1261 Seward Meridian, Suite F, 
Wasilla, AK 99687. 


SPORTS EDITOR: Nebraska's fastest 
growing daily (circ. 13,000) is looking 

‘or a sports editor to lead award- -winning 
staff in coverage of university and 
regional high school sports. Strong writ- 
ing, editing, layout and organizational 
skills a must. Send resume, references 
and salary history to: Mike Konz, 
Managing Editor, Kearney Hub, PO Box 
1988, Kearney, NE 68848. 


SPORTS REPORTER 
6-day Ohio daily seeks enterprising 
reporter. Some experience desired, 
camera —o helpful. Resume and 
clips to George Gilbertsen, Times, 201 
East Columbus St., Kenton, OH 
43326. 











SPORTS REPORTER 
Full time for midwest Monday - Satur- 
day daily. Layout and headline experi- 
ence helpful. Good starting salary plus 
benefits. Send resume and clips to 
Joyce McCullough, NewsTribune, 426 
Second St., LaSalle, IL 61301. 





SPORTS EDITOR 


Aggressive, colorful, 22,000 seven-day 
AM seeks dynamic sports editor/writer. 
Work amid latest technology and south- 
ern Idaho's outdoor beauty. Experience, 
in outdoors coverage helpful. Competi- 
tive pay and benefits, 401K, health 
club. Send resume, work samples by 
July 15 to Clark Walworth, Managing 
Editor, The Times-News, Box 548, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, 83301. 





Sports Writer 
Our best sports writer is leaving the area 
in August for the land of marital bliss. 
We need an aggressive replacement for 
an active sports region. 
This person shouid be as comfortable 
covering small community sports events 
as well as major events in a three- 
county area. At least 1 year of daily 
experience is required. 
We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. Our coverage are 
includes major sporting events, such as 
NASCAR racing and the LPGA Corning 
Classic, as well as activities at 22 high 
schools. 
This position will require writing a 
twice-weekly column and copy editing, 
in addition to regular reporting duties. 
Experience on Macintosh and/or Sun 
System computers helpful. The candi- 
date will join our three-person staff and 
should be familiar with modular layout. 
Please send resumes and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14830 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, managing editor, 
or William Wagner, sports editor. 





The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
experienced reporter to cover automo- 
tive, consumer and small business news 
in a vibrant and growing university and 
state-capitol community. 


Great opportunity for advancement with 
a Gannett newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to Tom Callinan, 
Editor, Lansing State Journal, 120 E. 
Lanawee, Lansing, MI 48919. 











Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





SENIOR COPYWRITER 


Wordsmith needed to brainstorm and 
produce newspaper promotions. Must 
demonstrate ability to deliver creative 
concepts and copy on deadline. New 
department at a family-owned, estab- 
lished, fast-growing Southern California 
company. Salary negotiable. Excellent 
benefits. Interested? Send resume with 
salary history, references and three 
work samples to: 
Fred Hebert 
Marketing Director 
The Press-Enterprise 


Box 792 
Riverside, CA 92502-0792 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE -- Fifth largest 
agency headquartered in the Southeast 
needs skilled writer, experienced in 
media relations, with the ability to work 
on diverse accounts, including 
business-to-business and consumer 
communications. Prefer newspaper 
background, some agency or corporate 
public relations experience. Price/ 
McNabb, a Hill and Knowlton Associ- 
ate, is a fast growing agency with offices 


.in four Carolina cities. National 


Accounts. A hy md job in the beauti- 
ful Blue Ridge Mountains, 3 1/2 hours 
from Atlanta. Send letter, resume and 
writing samples to: Tom Eppes, Presi- 
dent, Price/McNabb Public Relations, 
86 Asheland Avenue, Asheville, NC 
28801. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 
LEAD COLOR PRESSMAN 





Maryland Commercial printer needs two 
top-notch four color process pressman 
for urbanite presses. USA Today experi- 
ence “A plus”. Excellent salary and 
benefit package. Call Dan Henderson at 
(301) 948-1520. 





Newspaper, Daily & Sunday, 60,000 + 
circulation, is seeking an experienced 
professional to head prepress, press, 
mail room with knowledge of computer 
system and experience in commercial 
printing. An Equal Opportunity Employ- 
er, this newspaper is located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains with comfortable 
climate. Send resume and references to 
Box 4749, Editor & Publisher. 


ACCOUNT SUPERVISOR 


Fifth largest agency headquartered in 
the Southeast needs experienced 
accouni supervisor, preferably from $1 
million# public relations agency, with 
strong management, writing, strategic 
planning, and media relations skills. 
Experience in business-to-business and 
consumer communications. Agency 
experience on national accounts 
mandatory. Daily newspaper back- 
round ideal. Price/McNabb, a Hill and 
nowlton Associate, is a fast growing 
agency with offices in four Carolina 
cities. National Accounts. A Ba Fowl 
job in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, 3 1/2 hours from Atlanta. Send 
letter, resume and Ts samples to: 
Tom Eppes, President, Price/McNabb 
Public Relations, 86 Asheland Avenue, 
Asheville, NC 28801. 


SALES 








PRE-PRESS MANAGER 

Fast growing California daily seeking a 
dynamic leader. Individual must 
possess good personnel management 
skills as well as knowledge of all facets 
of pre-press work. Color expertise and 
press knowledge a strong plus. Mail 
resume to Production Director, Daily 
News/LA, 21221 Oxnard St., Woodland 
Hills, CA 91367. 





Production 

Mailroom Manager 
Zone 9, daily is seeking an experienced 
professional to head its mailroom opera- 
tions. Individual must have keen 
personnel management skills, and be 
able to lead in a fast growing environ- 
ment. A familiarity with Harris insert 
operations and computers a must. Send 
resume to Box 4771, Editor & 
Publisher. 





The Times Herald-Record, an 
85,000 daily, 100,000 Sunday in New 
York’s Hudson Valley, is looking for a 
night production manager. 


The Record’s production manager 
coordinates all aspects of newspaper 
production on the evening and night 
shifts. The night production manager’s 
primary responsibility is to see that the 
Record is produced with high quality, 
on time, for the Record’s carriers, motor 
routes and dealers. This position reports 
to the production director. 


The successful candidate for this 
position will have a strong management 
background, 3 to 5 years experience in 
printing production, proven people- 
skills and the ability to solve both short 
and long-term production problems. A 
degree in newspaper production is a 
plus. 


The primary hours are 9 PM to 5 AM, 
Tuesday through Saturday. 


Qualified applicants should send-a 
resume to Debra A. Sherman, Personnel 
Director, The Times Herald-Record, 40 
Mulberry St., Middletown, NY 10940. 





TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 


Major Daily in Zone 2 seeks manager to 
direct telemarketing. Must have know- 
ledge of automatic dialing systems and 
a minimum of 3 years phoneroom 
management experience. Candidate 
needs strong leadership. Organizational 
and training skills. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience excellent benefit 
package. Send resume and cover letter 
to Box 4765, Editor & Publisher. 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





EDITORIAL 





Experienced, award-winning editor 
seeks position on small to medium 
daily. (313) 487-8247. Ask for Joe. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation departments. Experience in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it all together. 


Box 4754, Editor & Publisher. 





President/General Manager with proven 
track record in all phases of the news- 
paper profession seeks permanent posi- 
tion with chain/independent newspap- 
er. Over 20 years as a CEO, bilingual 
(Spanish) with expertise in managing/ 
leading a multicultural staff. Prefer 
Zones 3 and 4 but would consider a 
suitable position in other Sun Belt 


areas. 
Box 4640, Editor & Publisher. 





Retired Army Colonel. 24 years top level 
army PR experience seeks position with 
agency or firm. Expert in crises manage- 
ment. A+ in media and communit 
relations. Box 4742, Editor 
Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 


Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Community journalism, dazzling 
features. Prefer semi-rural, but will 
consider other locales. Reply to Box 
4757, Editor & Publisher. 











MILITARY SPECIALIST 
Seasoned journalist, currently finishing 
Master’s degree in magazine journalism 
at Ohio University, will seek position on 
magazine or newspaper, preferably in 
Zone 8 or 9. Served almost seven years 
in Army, as paratrooper and Russian 
linguist. (Also speaks German.) Experi- 
ence in newspaper reporting and free- 
lance magazine writing. Completed 
foreign-correspondence internship with 
Associated Press in Jerusalem. Well 
traveled. Resume, clips, references 
available now. Marty Kufus, PO Box 
109, Athens, Ohio 45701. 





REPORTER with wire-service 
experience seeks job on mid-size daily. 
Excellent writer. Energetic, versatile. 
Call Paul at (518) 785-3192. 


SPORTS WRITER/EDITOR 
Five years experience with small and 
mid-sized dailies. Strong understanding 
of the business with skills to match. Box 
4763, Editor & Publisher. 


Who says oe copy editors are hard to 
find? Wordsmith with news background 
seeks job with major metro daily. Call 
(914) 833-2002. 











FREELANCE 
HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 


Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274, or Box 
111, 325 E. 41 St., NYC, NY 10017. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Excellent newspaper knowledge, top 
skills in people management. Superior 
problem solver looking for opportunity 
to contribute my skills. Box 4752, 
Editor & Publisher. 





E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








Dodging an $875,000 bullet 


By Larry Bodine 


Newspaper editors and publishers 
may have dodged a bullet as the fed- 
eral appeals court in Virginia agreed 
to reconsider an $875,000 jury award 
for libel and invasion of privacy, and 
vacated the initial ruling that had 
upheld it. 

The industry newsletter Pesticide 
and Toxic Chemical News was held 
liable after a jury trial for printing an 
apparent government document that 
criticized an outspoken scientist 
involved in a controversy over 
whether an insecticide causes cancer. 

The first time the 4th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals reviewed the ver- 
dict, a three-judge ranel upheld the 
jury award. The March 20 opinion 
was very hostile to newspapers. 

Alarmed, a number of news organi- 
zations pressed in court for a rare 
rehearing of the case. 

On June 4, the appeals court not 
only agreed to rehear the case, but 
also threw out the ruling affirming the 
verdict. 

The news organizations included 
the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, the Newsletter 
Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, Jack Ander- 
son’s “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association and the 
Washington Post. 





(Bodine, a lawyer, is publisher of 
Lawyers Alert, a national newsmaga- 
zine for attorneys, in Boston.) 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 
business. 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| = year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 

















The case will be reargued in an en 
banc hearing before all 11 appeals 
court judges in October. 

The judge who wrote the opinion 
that initially upheld the verdict, Har- 
rison L. Winter, will not be among 
them. He died shortly after he ruled 
that the verdict should be upheld. 

“It doesn’t mean we’ve won yet,” 
said Aaron Handleman, a Washing- 
ton, D.C., attorney for the newslet- 
ter. “The initial ruling was a shocking 
opinion. A lot of people were gravely 
concerned about it, but for now it has 
been thrown in the wastebasket,” he 
observed. 

The case, Reuber v. Food Chemi- 
cal News Inc., began in 1981 when a 
regular chemical company contact 





The newsletter published the letter 
under a headline that said Reuber was 
“Censured . . . for ‘unprofessional’ 
conduct, misinterpreting data.” 

The weekly newsletter circulates to 
readers in the chemical industry, the 
environmental movement, and the 
government. 

After publication, Reuber resigned 
from his post. Claiming libel and inva- 
sion of privacy, he sued and won an 
$875,000 jury verdict. 

On appeal, Judge Winter and two 
colleagues could not have been more 
hostile to the newsletter. Shading the 
facts as darkly as possible, the judges 
branded the newsletter a “trade 
newspaper with a pecuniary interest 
in advancing the interests of the 





On appeal, Judge Winter and two colleagues could 
not have been more hostile to the newsletter. 





gave newsletter editor Catherine 
Cooper a letter on official stationery 
of the Frederick Cancer Research 
Center in Maryland. The center’s 
director had written a scathing letter 
of reprimand to pathologist Melvin D. 
Reuber. 

Pesticide and Toxic Chemical 
News had already run 11 prior stories 
about Reuber and his chemical 
research. 

Reuber had written a report that the 
insecticide Malathion might cause 
cancer, and he sent it to a California 
environmental group that used it to 
oppose the use of Malathion. Reuber 
had also spoken to reporters about.the 
insecticide controversy and wrote a 
letter to the state about his report. His 
controversial report was covered in 
hundreds of tv, newspaper and radio 
news stories. 

Reuber’s report conflicted with the 
official position of the National 
Cancer Institute, the federal agency 
which funded the Frederick Cancer 
Research Center. 

A criticism of his research was 
definitely hot news. 

The reprimand letter charged 
Reuber with professional misconduct 
over his publicizing the report. Six 
people were copied in on the letter, 
and it had been widely circulating in 
the chemical industry, and had even 
been posted on a government bulletin 
board in Washington, D.C. 





chemical industry.” 

Actually, it is an independent 
newsletter that covers the chemical 
business as the Wall Street Journal 
covers the stock market. 

Judge Winter was not impressed 
that the newsletter had accurately set 
out the reprimand letter, nor that the 
editor had no reason to question the 
accuracy of the letter. 

Merely because the newsletter 
failed to call Reuber or the director for 
comment, Judge Winter’s opinion 
charged that the newsletter had 
“wholly abandoned all responsibility 
for accurately reporting the news.” 
This constituted “actual malice” and 
meant the newsletter was responsible 
for defamation and libel. 

The judge also ignored that Reuber 
had injected himself into a con- 
troversy, and so his employment rec- 
ord was a matter of public concern. 

Instead the judge, in hindsight, 
deemed the reprimand to be a private 
letter from a corporate personnel file, 
even though Reuber worked at a gov- 
ernment-owned facility and was paid 
with public funds. 

By minimizing the public health 
controversy and forgetting that the 
letter had already been made public, 
the appeals court was able to rule that 
the newsletter invaded Reuber’s pri- 
vacy by publicizing facts concerning 
his private life. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Stand out 
and be counted- 


In Editor & Publisher's 1991 MARKET GUIDE! 


Your newspaper’s ad belongs next to your 
market data in the 1991 E&P MARKET GUIDE. 


The MARKET GUIDE is a vital reference 

tool for major retailers. Market researchers 
at well known firms such as Sears, Safeway, 
Kroger, J.C. Penney, Federated, K mart 
and Radio Shack use the MARKET GUIDE 

regularly and make recommendations to 

Marketing Directors at regional and 

corporate headquarters. 


HOW POPULAR IS THE E&P MARKET GUIDE? It is so popular that 76% of the Market Guide 
subscribers purchase the book every year, (one of the highest renewal percentages of any book of its 
kind) !* For over 66 years the MARKET GUIDE has provided valuable and detailed market 
information on more than 3,000 U.S. counties and 1,600 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Your ad in the EDITOR & PUBLISHER 1991 MARKET GUIDE will help your newspaper stand out 
as the one advertising source for new businesses in your region. Your ad can also attract new business 
when firms are looking for new markets! 

*Source: E&P Research Inc. survey of previous buyers of the Market Guide, 1989 


Call Steven Townsley at 212 * 675 * 4380 or your local sales representative today 
and reserve your space. 
Closing dates: Space—August 31; Material—September 14 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
11 West 19th Street Ste. 501, 8 S. Michigan Ave. Ste. 801, 3250 Wilshire Bivd. Ste. 1420, 450 Sansome Street 
New York, NY 10011 Chicago, iL 60603 Los Angeles, CA 90010 San Francisco, CA 94111 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 (415) 421-7950 
Fax: (212) 929-1259 Fax: (312) 641-0043 Fax: (213) 382-1108 Fax: (415) 398-4156 


[if] Editor &. Publisher ABP 


11 West 19th Street « New York. N.Y 10011 + 212675 4380 ANPA 
FAX# 212 929 1259 





_ They may not win 
journalism awards, 
but in one week 
our Classifieds won 
3/7 new subscribers 


That's just one of the reasons The Evansville Courier’s Sold on Service classified ad program was also a 
winner in Scripps Howard's 1989 Total Quality competition. 

SOS, a comprehensive program to strengthen customer service, was created by classified ad manager Jack 
Pate and supervisor Paula Nance. It included sales training and competition, an advertiser survey that reflected 
100% “friendly, courteous service,’ an advertiser hotline, and “rain checks” for ads for rained-out garage sales. 
One immediate result of the sales training: 37 Courier advertisers became subscribers in SOS's first week. 

From editorial excellence to on-time delivery, Total Na SCRIPPS HOWARD 


Quality addresses every facet of the newspaper business 
At The Courier, SOS demonstrates how a comprehensive ae NEWSPAPERS 
commitment to quality yields positive, tangible results DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 











